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2? 54.m ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 





Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, and the Royal Family.. 





President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 





Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 





The HALF LENT TERM will commence on THURSDAY, Marcn 6, and 
terminate on SATURDAY, Apri 26. 


Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined 
at the Institution on Sarurpay, March 1, at 11 o'clock. 


By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
_Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 





) Seager yee SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. W.G. CUSINS. 
—THIRD CONCERT, Thursday, March 6, St. James’s Hall. Doors open 
at ha'f-past Seven o'clock. To commence at Eight o’clock precisely. Pro- 
gramme :—Part I. Symphony in E flat, No. 8, Haydn; New Concerto for violin, 
(Brahms) Herr Joachim; Part Il. “Jupiter” Symphony, Mezart; Overture, 
“Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn. Vocalist, Miss Thursby. FOURTH CONCERT, 
Thursday, March 20. Programme :;—Part L. Symphony, unfinished, in B minor, 
Schubert ; Conoerto for the pianoforte in G, pianoforte, (Beethoven) Mdile. 
Janotha ; Part 11. Symphony in E flat (Rbine), Schumann ; Overture, “ The Ruler 
of the Spirits,” Weber. Vocalist, Mrs. Osgood. Subscription—Three Guineas, 
Two Guineas, and One Guinea-and-a-Half. Stalls, Area, or Balcony, 10s. 6d ; 
Balcony, reserved, 7s. 6d. ; Unreserved, 5s. ; Area, 2s. 6d. ; Gallery, One Shil- 
ling.— Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, New Bond Street, W.; usual 
Agents ; and Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THREE SONGS. 


Composed for the recent Edinburgh Musical Festival, by 
SIR HERBERT OAKELEY. 
“SEHNSUCHT” (Longing for the South), 

“ FRUHLINGSABEND” (Spring Evening), and 
the “SWALLOW” SONG, from Tennyson's ‘‘ Princess.” 
Price 2s. and 1s. 6d. by Post. 

English and German Words to each. 


FORSYTH BROTHERS, 172a, Regent Circus, London, W.; and Manchester. 





TRIO 


. (In A Major), 
FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. 
First performed at the Saturday Popular Concerta by Marie Krebs, Joachim, 
and Piatti. 


COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 
Price (in Score and Separate Parts) 1¢s, 





London : STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER and CO., 84, New Bond Street. 





Just Published. “Free by Post, One Shilling. 


INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. Translated by 


the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by C. E. WILLING, former! 
; All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist and “Director of the Choir of the 
oundling Hospital ; Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, &c., &c, 


Swirt & Co., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C, 





CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


SIR JOHN GOss’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net, 





G. A. MACFARREN’S 
(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 





PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON GOUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON CANON AND FUGUE. 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 








These three celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 





GEORGE COOPER'S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 





CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 


J. RUMMEL. 4s. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance, 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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LAMBORN COCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


GARDNER, CHARLES. 
Minuet and Trio 


DRAPER, A. M. 
Minuet 


. eee eee eee 


KONDAHL, HANS.—Popular Pieces. 


Danses de la Cour (Les Favorites d'autrefois) .. 0 
La Danza ... ee oi .. Rossini ... 3 O 
Theme de Beethoven _... ‘im “as sic 0 
Wedding March ... — ..» Mendelssohn 0 


Pieces by OLD MASTERS from Works written for the 
HARPSICHORD, selected, edited, and fingered for 
the Pianoforte by FLORENCE MAY.— 

No. 1.—PERGOLESE—Prelude and Air with Variations 4 0 
» 2—ALBERTI—Gigue from Sonata, No. 4.. a oe 
» 38—GREENE, Dr.—Minuet with two Variations 3 0 





PIANOFORTE DUET. 

W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S Fantasie Overture, 
“PARADISE AND THE PERI.” Arranged 
for Two Pxrrormers on the Pianoforte, by W. 
DORRELL, price 7s. 6d. 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


CIRO PINSUTI. 
Bong—‘' The Watchman ” 
Duet—‘* Welcome ” _ one 
Trio—May-Morning (s.s.c.) —_... 
» Class Copy om wes 
Quartett—A Rivederci! (s.c.1.B.) 


HENRY SMART. 
Song—Callest Thou thus, O Master 
Duet—The Farewell of the Swallow 
Trio—Where the Honey-bee goes 


HATTON, G. F. 

Song—The Cherry Tree ... on owe 

» The Nightingale’s farewell is 
Trio—Dear is my little native vale (s.s.c.) 

» The Tyrolese Evening Hymn (s.s.c.) 

»» The Wandering Wind (s.s.c.) .. 
Four Voices—The Fairies’ Spell (s.s.s.c.) 

Song of the Wood Nymph 
(8.8.0.0.) oe el ue 
MACIRONE, C. A. 

Quartett—O Musa (s.c.r.3.) ... 


NORMAN, JOHN. 
Song—-My Old Grey Mare iv _ 


. 


LAMBORN COCK, 
NEW BOND STREET, 


(CORNER OF BROOK STREET,) LONDON, 


63, 





THE VOICE. 


OICE PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND IM. 
PERFECT SPEECH, &c., and the ART OF SONG, 
MR. CHARLES LUNN, 


Author of “ The Philosophy of Voice” (Fourth Edition, enlarged 
and revised) attends London. For Terms apply to Messrs, 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER and Co., New Bond Street. 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN. 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


1 PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 


FOURTH 


BASIS OF 


“Among ‘thorough’ musicai reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn ”—Orchestra. 

“*Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Times. 

“Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.""—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

‘* We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions." — Medical Press and Circular. 

“We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—The Doctor. 

“« The author has proved his point.” —Students’ Journal and Hospital Gazette, 

“*We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.’—Birmingham M. dical Review. 

‘Though small in size, the work is very important to members ot the pro- 
ession that makes its living by the human voice divine.””—The Pictorial World. 

“ A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information trom this 
pamphlet.” —The Graphic. 

“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 

‘*Mr. Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects ; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Rock. 

“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

““Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, anda 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part upanswer- 
able.”—The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 

‘*Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Ozford Chronicle. 

‘*Admirably written, and well worthy of atention.”—Cambridge Express. 

“ Both original and interesting.” — Birmingham Morning News. 

‘“Mr. Lynn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal, 

‘* We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

“A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”—Malvern Advertiser. 

* This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece,”—Malvern News. 

‘* All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philosophy of 
Voice.’”—Midland Counties Herald 

“‘Mr, Lunn’s third edition of his ‘ Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.” —Athenaum. 


Baruirerg, Tinpatt & Cox, King William-street, Strand 
and all Booksellers. 





OURNALISM: ITS DUTIES, ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND 
e ITS CRIMES. By CHARLES LUNN, Author of “ The Philosophy of 
Voice,” &c. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers who 
through the triai of anonymousness have yet been true-to themselves and honest 
to their neighbours, Price Sixpence. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 
Apvicr.—In the above Essay I have tried oy | to define the principles of 
Journalism ; at the end I have illustrated improper Journalism by a few extracts, 


and I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid me by 
every effort to circulate this work.—CHargs Luyy. 





Just Pustisnep. Paice One SHILiine 


OCAL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC? 
A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy of Masic, Tenterden 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


Londox : STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO., 84, New Bond Street, W.; 4% 
WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W. 
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J. SCRUTTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. Composed by Jamzs 
GREENHILL, 

Price 8s. each. 





No.1. ‘ My Native Vale.” Words by 8. Rogers. 
» 2. ‘The Sea-shell.” Words by B. Barton. 





8. 4, 


“I said to my heart.” Song. Written by 
Marianne Perricrew. Composed by Sucuet 
Campion. . ° ‘ ‘ ° . . 4 0 





“The Bird-in-Hand Polka.” By C. H. R. 
Marrtorr. Illustrated Title . ‘ - & O 
“The Peerless Pier Galop.” By 0. H. R. 
Marriott. Illustrated Title . ‘ . 8 0 
“The Royal Indian March.” By R. F. Harvey. 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales’ Visit to India. , ‘ . & 0 





FAVOURITE COMPOSITIONS, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by GERALD. 


“Favourite Serenade” (Wekerlin) . ‘ 

“Silver Moonlight.” Melody. By A. Nish 
“The Mulligan Guards.” Rondo March . ‘ 
“Mollie, Darling.” Favourite Christy Song . 
“The Gipsy’s Warning.” Goard . 


, . 
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“Come, Birdie, come” . ‘ 





“Téte. a. Téte Polka.” For Pianoforte. By 
JoserH CLAFTON ‘ : ° . . 8 0 





“OQ Catarina Bella.” Melodie d’Offenbach. 
Transcrit pour Piano, pour Gustave 
RoLanDE ‘ ‘ . 4 0 





J. SCRUTTON, 
12, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


Just Published. Price 8s.; by Post 8s. 6d. 


fMHE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 
Songs of Degrees. With C: mmentary, based on Ancient Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A. 
F.8.A., Vice-Principal vf the Theological College, Salisbury ; and Author of 
“*The Legend of Christian Art,” &c. 


“Mr. Armficld’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light te 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
rimary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
» the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and scholar! 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J. J. Blount. We give him hig 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 


““We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review. 

“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.” —Salisbury Journal, 


London: HAYES & Co., 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 





Each, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 
4 C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the Church,” &c. With Preface 
by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE. 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. of ‘*Church 
Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, 


IFE OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. Vol. IIL, 
of ‘“‘ Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A, JONES. 


HAYES & CO,, 
17, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O. 


“HNO GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘‘ Moses ia Kgypt.” By ROSSINI, 


«For the first time we observe here a change in the adapted , in 
accordance with the major mode supersediug the minor in the last verse. 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C, 








Now Issuing to Subscribers only, 3s. 6d. 


NDREW®S’ ‘‘GOLDEN WREATH” (Piano). Recollections 

of Eminent Soloists—1828 to 2578—suggestive of their different styles, 

Only a limited number of cspies will’ be printed. Names now being received 
by R, Andrews, Music Academy, 14;‘Park Avenue. Longsight, Manchester. 





SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By ©. EDWIN 
WILLING. ‘Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—I1st. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies 
vocalisation. : ' 

* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.;. by post, 28, 3d, In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 








DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


arseness, Singing, and Speaking. Used by all the 
For Gese Theest, a singers and clergymen. 


RuecommannEep BY Dr. COPLAND, Dr. HASSALL, &e. 


Sold in boxes or bottles 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. each by all Chemiets in 





the United Kingdom. 
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J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES. 


] N acknowledging the very great favour which théir 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders. 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 


J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.-THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and voca , and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas. 


3.—-THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a full rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 

In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Caamen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers, They belong to the highest class of Musical 
fustruments, and have nothing in common with tle “articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caamga & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of Kngland and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co.’s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Joan Purvis, Edinburgh, and 
J. Muin Woop & Co., Glasgow. Ireland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin; 
Caanzk, Woop & Co., Belfast. 





G RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manu- 


facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to £50 Guineas. 


] ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONILUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY, 





WILLEY & CO.'S 


CLASSICAL SERIES, 


SELECTED, EDITED, AND FINGERED, 


BY 


W. F. TAYLOR. 





Adagio from SymphonyinG .. » oa Haypy, 
Pastorale from ‘* Prometheus ”’ . oa -» BEernoven. 
Gigue in A “ Coretut. 
Allegretto from Symphony i in G Haypy. 
Andante (excerpt) from Sonata, ~ 16 Dussex. 
PastoraleinG .. ee “ Core. 
Air with Variations and Minuet me -» MatrTnesoy. 
Romanza, from Concerto in G minor .. és Mozart. 
March from Trio, Op. 34 we Sponr. 
Andante Grazioso con variazione “* PLeyvet. 


sinc opel 


Bourrée in. D i J. S. Bacu, 
Minuet, from Symphony i inE flat Mozart. 
Quartett, Op.8 .. ee oe PLEYEL, 
Minuet and Trio . re ane Rompene, 
Saraband and Giga ae CorELLI. 
Andante and Variations, ‘known as the Surprise Haypy, 
Rondo in E flat .. “s te Ee be WEBER. 
Gavotte in D a ae a. ios .. J.B. Luuty. 
Tambourin and Gigue .. Pm oa .. J.P. Ramrav. 
Andante Grazioso i" a aa Martini, 
Toceata .. ‘te ..  Prerro Parapise. 
The Sigh . ae ae ‘ib ee Cuopin. 
har in B flat . ms ais ae Hanpet. 
Allemande “a oe on Arng. 
Rustic Dance a ain os BEETHOVEN. 
Gavotte in D as oe oe J. 8. Bacn. 
Andante Grazioso we ae ~ WEBER. 
Andantino alla Siciliana aA HANDEL. 
Air and Chorus, ‘“‘ Non Sdejnare ” Guuck. 
Gavotte in F re ee o* Baca. 
Andante in E major oe Scnvusert. 
Tempo di Giga .. ¥ p ‘ GeEMINIANI. 
Siciliano ‘ ”‘Domntco ScaR.atTt1. 
Minuet and Gavotte . os HAnpeEL. 
Sketch i ‘ wis -.  Sonomann. 
Marche Romaine . ae se Homer, 
Romanza from Ist ‘Sonata a ae en Srour. 
Allegro Scherzando ee Se ° 
Pastorale .. 

Now we are Ambassadors, “ St. Paul’ ” 
Bourrée in D 

La Xenophone et Ta Sybille 
Burlesco .. ie ee 
Rondo Grazioso .. fe 
Adagio in A flat .. oe 
Two Preludes as - 
Rondo Burlesco .. = 


" MeNDELssouN. 
Domenico ScaRLaTtt. 
ee ., P.E. Bacu. 
eee J. L. Kress. 
oe Hume. 
ee Spor, 
on J. 8. Bacu, 
oe Kva.av. 
PRICE 


3s. EACH NUMBER. 





BEETHOVEN’S MOONLIGHT SONATA, Edited and Fingered 
by WILHELM GANZ, 4s. 


MOZART’S SONATAS, Edited by LINDSAY SLOPER. 





Thematic Lists can be had on application. 





LONDON: 
WILLEY & CO., 7, Argyll Place, Regent Street. 
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SCHOOL: VOICE.—VI. 


Reinrorcement—Continuéd. 


It is not my intention. to go over the ground tra-. 


versed by Professor Helmholtz, and, as in the case of 
Madame Seiler’s work, extract therefrom statements 
respecting the physical formation of sound. We may 
accept as proven all the Objective* side, so far as this 
applies to instruments outside the voice. But Professor 
Helmholtz’s ‘‘ Vowel Theory,” with all the appearance 
of accuracy, and with every probability from analogous 
research, must, I fear, be. regarded as purely hypo- 
thetical, if not of necessity absolutely false, so far as it 
affects true voice-production. 

We have seen how the curiosity of 8. Garcia has 
generated a number of persons who with very contorted 
organs proclaim errors of appearance, and this we 
teachers have in future to avoid: it is the ear that 
has to guide, not the eye. Now we know the difficulty 
there is.in tuning a piano, and that special education 
is required to enable a man to do this aright; but here 
is a compounded instrument, so more special education 
is required than for the former. ‘‘ Practice and experi- 
ence play a far greater part in the use of our senses 
than we are usually inclined to assume ; and since ours 
sensations. derived from the senses are primarily o 
importance only for enabling us to form a correct 
(? relative) conception of the world without us, our 
practice in the observation of these sensations usually 
does not extend in the slightest degree beyond what is 
necessary for the purpose.” 

The voice-trainer has to be able to analyse the 
simple tones into their component parts, and detect 
what upper partials are wanting to improve the tone, 
or what upper partials exist in excess to the detri- 
ment of it; he has to cut off some and add others 
according to the angles of incidence in reflection. 
The upper partials are felt when not consciously 
perceived, and a trainer has consciously to perceive 
what the outside public must only feel. As Helmholtz 
says, ‘It is more difficult for the unassisted ear to 
recognize the upper partials in the human voice than 
in the tones of other instruments.” The reason is, I 
suspect, because there are in the voice more partials 
nearer the prime tone than there are in other instru- 
ments, hence the volume (fulness). 

Mr. Chappell in his ‘‘ History of Music”’ writes : “ If 
we hear the voices of men and women singing together 
in a room, the more rapid vibrations of a woman's 
Voice seem to give it superior power ; but if a chorus of 
men’s and women’s voices be heard singing the same 
subject at a distance, especially in the open air, the 
women’s voices will seem to, give brilliancy to the 
men’s, and to die away in them.” (Extracted from 





* The Subjective side, respecting the fibres of Corti, I im- 
peached, and Dr. Urban Pritchard termed—before the Royal 
Society—this impeachment “a serious objection.” However, true 
or false, this does not affect tuition. 


Additions by Mr. Ellis in his Translation of Helmholtz.) 
Then Mr. Ellis asks, ‘ Did the brilliancy given by the 
women’s voice consist in reinforcing the octave while 
the prime was enfeebled, giving a quality of tone 
resembling that for the middle part of a pianoforte ? 
There must at least be an enfeeblement of the primes 
of the men’s voices. (p. 722.) In my ‘ Philosophy 
of Voice,” I pointed out that anatomy proved the 
male and female voices to be counterparts of each 
other set in different pitches; and I showed that the 
reinforcement by the air in the chest differed in man and 
woman, and that this caused the confusion of division in 
registers, and I hope I thus destroyed finally the fallacy 
hat ‘the transitions of the register are at the samo 
tones.” We can readily see how by closing the lips 
on a tone the octave of the resonance is changed ; 
how much greater then the change of resonance by a 
compulsory physical law of respiration! Then there is 
in the sexes a difference in the pitch of a resonator. 
The lesser difference of size in the upper caverns (male 
and female) gives in the female nearer partials to the 
prime tone than in the male ; hence the average female 
voice sounds Jower than the same note on the piano, and 
the average male voice sounds higher than the same note 
on the piano, but the abdominal: breathing of the male 
tinges with a ‘‘ chesty” hue similarly produced tones to 
those of the female. The lesser contrast in the size of 
the caverus above the larynx may supply the solution to 
Mr. Ellis’ query. But more: the instrument of voice 
is a crook, and the angle of the flow can be changed ; 
hence, if it is wanted to set a voice “ light,” we must 
have a less bend in the channel of sound, and if it is 
wanted to set a voice ‘ heavy,” we must have a greater 
bend. Of course we discard, as an invention of con- 

ceit, the notion that ‘baritone and mezzo-soprano 
voices have no existence in nature, but are only the 
products of our false methods of instruction.” We 

are but very average animals after all; men, as a rule, 

are not created giants and dwarfs; but the skill of a 

voice-setter is in seeing which way he can coax a voice 

to lean, so. that it may appear to the uninitiated to be 

what really it is not, ie., to make it sound to the 

public either as a soprano, a contralto, a tenor, or a 

bass. Of all choral writers Handel was the one who 
most discerned the effect of relativity between reinforce- 
ment and generation; note the effect of the bass KE in 
the chorus “ Tune your harps” (Judas Maccabaus.) 





Soprano. 


The tenor F below the 
chord by the upper partials that are thrown in, the 
bass FE) sounding the bass of the chord. 

So far as voices are concerned, I have been a teacher 
many years, and I have never had a voice that to me 
appeared exceptional, saving cases of congenital de- 





formity. 


And by exceptional, 1 mean a voice like: 
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Titiens’ or Reeves’. Clara Novello, with her splendid 
technique, and most other soprani I have heard, were 
quite ordinary voices. Santley’s, too, is naturally a 
quite ordinary voice. 

Untrained vocalists sometimes accidentally hit on'a 
position for strengthening certain notes, and so present 
an unequal voice. The main end in study is so to 
adjust the resonance cavities that they reinforce certain 
partial tones in the clang, thus giving a characteristic 
hue to the note sung, according to what partials are 
augmented and in what manner, this throughout the 
entire compass. The upper partials of the female are 
nearer the prime tone than they are in the male; as 
Helmholtz says, ‘‘The proper tones of the cavity of the 
mouth are nearly independent of age and sex ; I have 
in general found the same resonances in men, women, 
and children. The want of space in the gral cavity of 
women and children can be easily replaced by a great 
closure of its opening, which will make the resonance 
as deep as in the larger oral cavities of men.” 

Axiom III.—All voices have two registers of about 
five notes each register ; one register made by 
relaxation of cords, the other by tension of 
them. All other notes are evolved in some way 
or other from these, and are of necessity 


included in them. 
6 


MALE. 
2. 
a =—— 
ae SHE 
a 

Of course the division varies a little in varying 
subjects, but I give the average station-note, what 
would be emitted from the detached larynx by simple 
approximation of cords. The difference in hue between 
these registers is caused by certain auxiliaries pre- 
ponderating with the prime tone. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Curwen should have 
sown broadcast through the land such a palpable 
perversion of our old attack for voice setting ; it is not 
true that ‘‘ ‘ the shock of the glottis’ may be felt in a 
slight cough, or in pronouncing clearly the letter g as 
in game; or k as in keep.” All these can be given 
without a laryngeal attack, as a reference to any map 
of the nervous system will readily show, ‘ The 
intensity of the sound can only depend on the quality 
of air which goes to each sharp explosion. I say sharp 
explosion, as an express condition: the glottis should 
close itself perfectly after every vibration.” (Garcia.) 
All escape of air in excess deadens the tone. 

The next fatal error that has crept in to destroy the 
old school and make it ineffectual, is the substitution of 
u for ah as the vowel to study. ‘The k is produced 
by a pulse of the breath, and the oo is, as we have seen, 
the best vowel sound with which to direct the breath 
as it is expired.” (‘The Voice in Singing,” p. 122.) 


FEMALE. 











The origin of this fallacy is traceable to Professor 
Helmholtz, who proclaims oo as the purest tone, having 
least upper partials. The oral cavity will respond best 
to a tuning fork when it assumes the form for oo, 
simply because there is greater backward push ; greater 
power of supply from the chest, less power of escape 
from the mouth; in other words, the vowel which 
supplies least laryngeal resistance, and so gives greatest 
waste of air. (See pp. 42, 48, “‘ Philosophy of Voice.”) 
Any one with a watch can time the speed of consump- 
tion of the various vowels. Then we may lay down as 
law the correctness of the old school which said, 
« Always study on a pure, open Ah;” and I would add 
to this, get all other vowels as near to this as possible 
in order to keep one uniform undercurrent of hue. 


Cuartes Luxn, 





HEINRICH PROCH. 


The following notice “In Memoriam ” of a working 
musician who was personally little known to English- 
men, is from the New York ‘“ Music Trade Review :— 
‘Heinrich Proch, the former conductor of ~ the 
Imperial Opera, Vienna, is dead.” This brief infor- 
mation was sent across the ocean from Europe, and we 
doubt if there are many even in this country to whom 
the name of Proch is unknown. But only those who 
knew him intimately—only those who have lived in the 
Austrian capital, could appreciate him thoroughly. 
Proch was a Viennese of the old school ; with him was 
buried a good dead of old Vienna, which is entirely 
different from the present city. The city changed after 
the fortifications were taken down; but, still more s0 
after the terrible defeat of Austria at Koénigsgritz and 
Sadowa, in 1866, did the Viennese begin to be thought- 
ful and meditating. They lost a good deal of their 
elasticity, and the younger generation, -sympathising 
with German manners and customs, commenced to 
work seriously, The old Viennese, who _ were 
accustomed to live from to-day till to-morrow, without 
regard to the future, without even caring for the 
troubles of the moment, could not understand this 
sudden change, and Heinrich Proch was one of them. 
He was born in 1809, when Vienna was a comparatively 
small city. He showed, when a mere child, a great 
talent for music, studied the violin, and entered the 
ranks of the orchestra of the Imperial Chapel. After- 
wards he was nominated conductor of the Imperial 
Opera. His character was a strange mixture of good- 
heartedness and carelessness, of truthfulness and forget- 
fulness; he never refused anything; he always 
promised ; but he often forgot to redeem his promises. 
Once a man said: ‘“ When a Viennese of the old 
school has made up his mind to do anything you must 
not consider it done by any means. He musters moral 
courage enough to make up his mind, but immediately 
afterwards he goes into a coffee-house, begins to show 
his virtuosity at a billiard-table, and forgets about 
everything else.” It is true a Viennese of the time 
before 66 would never keep an appointment. He kept 
you waiting for several hours, and then addressed you 
with some phrases of excuse, which actually meant 
nothing, but which were uttered with such & 
sympathetic smile that you had pardoned him before 
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he had spoken. We met Proch for the first time in 
1865; he was then, of course, an aged man already, but 
of a strange elasticity. Nothing could rob him of his 
good humour, and he liked to make fun of his financial 
embarrassments, which never left him at that period. 
One afternoon we saw him marching along the Karnth- 
nerstrasse, his grey military moustache sticking in the 
air, and a long Italian Virginia cigar in his mouth; he 
passed up the street with long strides, and we hurried 
after him to have a few minutes of pleasant chat with 
him. ‘ My dear fellow,” he exclaimed, ‘glad to see 
you. I am just going to the Opera House to give a 
lesson to one of my pupils.” ‘ How is it that you give 
these lessons at the Opera House, Herr Hofkapell- 
meister ?” we asked, astonished. ‘‘ Well, you see,” he 
answered with his usual smile, ‘‘ the sheriff has sealed 
the piano at my house on account of debts, and I am 
forced to give these lessons somewhere, so I prefer the 


foyer of the opera house, because I feel really at home 


there.” How Proch succeeded in contracting so many 
debts we do not know; but the fact is that for about 
fifteen years he hardly received any pay from the 
lmperial Theatre, his creditors having received from 
him orders on the treasury, which were booked for 
years in advance and had to be duly honoured. But 
in the time of all this trouble he never lost his good 
humour, and was always ready for fun and for a ren- 
devouz with a pretty girl. Proch in his younger years 
was the spoiled child of the Viennese ladies, especially 
artists, and when he became older, he preserved a 
special liking for the other sex ; the whole feeling was 
not more than a harmless adoration, but we know 
several of his pupils, now prime donne of great repute, 
who formed during the time of their studies his special 
ideal. His tastes varied, and constancy was not his 
strength, it really did not belong to his character at 
all; but he loved them all with the warmth of youth, 
in spite of his sixty years. His financial embarrass- 
ments forced him to things which were distasteful to 
his frank manners. He had to borrow money wherever 
he could get it; even musicians in the orchestra were 
sometimes put under contribution. When Ilma Di 
Murska made her first appearance in Vienna, Proch 
conducted the rehearsal for her; after the rehearsal, 
the Hofkapellmeister came to the prima donna and asked 
the loan of twenty florins. Ima Di Murska immedi- 
ately complied with his request, and said afterwards: 
“T never knew before that the conductors of the 
Imperial Opera, Vienna, take pour boires.”’ We think 
that, in due course of time, she gave him more, for he 
wrote for her most of the cadenzas with which she has 
since delighted the audiences of the whole world. 

We do not venture to say that Heinrich Proch was 
a great musician, or a learned theoretical scholar. 
He lacked depth of conception and thoroughness in 
knowledge, but he was nevertheless genial in his ways ; 
he was ready for any emergency, he always prepared 
to do any work which was necessary, and always 
accomplished something, no matter what it might 
have been. Nicolai’s ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor” was 
several years on the repertoire of the Karnthnerthor- 
theatre, when some one suggested that it would be to 
the advantage of the opera if recitative were substituted 
for the dialogue. Nicolai, the composer, being dead, 
Heinrich Proch immediately went to work, and in a 
few days changed the entire dialogue into a musical 
form. The contralto singer, then engaged in Vienna, 





wished to have a new ballad instead of the original 
one in the third act of the same opera; again Proch 
was the man who had to do it, and according to his 
straitened circumstances, he did the work at low 
terms. He did not speak Italian, having never studied 
the language, but as he had been brought in contact 
with many Italians he had a smattering of the idiom, 
and consequently undertook the task of translating 
several operas into German, among which were 
Donizetti’s ‘‘ Linda di Chamounix,” and Verdi's ‘ JI 
Trovatore.” His translations are preferred by German 
singers to others on account of their correct declama- 
tion, and the facilities they give the vocal emission. 
Proch gave singing lessons, but he never claimed 
to be a voice former or builder. He simply studied 
operas with his pupils, and prepared them for the 
stage; when there was a cadenza necessary, he 
knew just exactly what would suit the individuality 
of the pupil. He knew all the operas by memory, and 

hardly ever needed a score to accompany a singer. Ags 

an operatic condnector he was a gem; his hand was 

firm and his beat decided, and the members of the 

orchestra understood every motion of his head, every 

wave of his hand. He had special operas which 

belonged to his domain, and nobody else was to lay 

hand on. Of more modern works, Meyerbeer's operas, 

especially, were his ideal, and by direct wish of the 

composer they were all under Proch’s guidance, and 

have been well taken care of. As a musical composer, 

Proch could never acquire more than a popular name; 

his early education was not such that his works 

showed elaborate study; he wanted to please and 

tickle the ears of the amateurs, and he succeeded, for 

even to-day some of his songs form part of the pro- 

gram of miscellaneous concerts, while his Variations 

are the ideal of every chanteuse légére. 

The members of the orchestra under his command 
liked him very much; he never was rade to them, and 
had a pleasant way even in a tone of command. With 
his coadjutors, the two conductors, Esser and Dessoff, 
he was not on the best terms; but this must appear 
natural, if we consider the difference of education of 
these men; Esser was dried up in theoretical studies, 
and Dessoff was under the influence of the Leipzig 
Conservatory, and above everything Proch hated 
music schools and the teaching in them. But we do 
not think that these two conductors could have harmed 
him very much, if it had not been for Johann Herbeck, 
who opposed Proch, and succeeded in having him dis- 
charged from further service. We saw Proch for the 
last time in 1878, during the time of the Exhibition, and 
then we found a certain bitterness and a sarcastic 
expression in his face, which were formerly entirely 
strange to him. Dessoff is now at Carlsruhe. Esser 
and Herbeck died years ago, and Proch saw them all 
go from Vienna, the first and only place of his 
triumphs. Why Herbeck showed such enmity against 
Proch we do not know, but there were so many things 
in Herbeck’s character we could not understand, that it 
would be in vain to look for any special reason. Herbeck’s 
career was that of a musical diplomatist, who carves 
his way sneakingly, while Proch’s was of a frankness 
seldom to be met with. After all, as we said before, 
Proch could not understand New Vienna any more ; 
with the political change and the financial crisis, a 
change in musical affairs had to come to the surface, 
to conceive which was out of Proch’s power. Richard 
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Wagner and Franz Liszt were not sympathetic to him, 
and, when suddenly in the midst of gay, brilliant 
Vienna a man of Goldmark’s standing could break 
through, when this Goldmark found disciples and fol- 
lowers among the cream of the best society, Proch must 
have felt that his time to shine had passed, and that 
his retirement from public work was hardly to ve con- 
sidered premature. Of Proch’s works his songs will 
remain a good while longer very popular, but his name 
is engraved for ever and ever in the history of musical 
Vienna. Wherever the name of composers and musi- 
cians of old Vienna is mentioned, the name of Heinrich 
Proch will not be among the list. Those who knew 
him in his lifetime will call him one of the most amiable 
companions they ever had encountered among pro- 
fessional people. 





= _ 


THE LAST OF THE VAUDEVILLISTS. 


Clairville is dead—Clairville, called “the last of the 
vaudevillists,” ‘* the last representative of old Gallic 
fun,” the * Paul de Kock of the stage ;” and on his 
tomb might be inscribed what Varro wrote of Plautus, 
“*Comeedia luget, scena est deserta.” And Clairville 
had many of the faults and much of the genius of the 
comic poet of Umbria. Hundreds of pieces flowed from 
his pen, his last and most successful efforts being “ La 
Kille de Madame Anyot ” and * Les Cloches de Corneville.”” 
Like Plautus, Clairville was of low extraction: he was 
the son of a prompter at the Bobino (an eccentric little 
house in an out-of-the-way quarter of Paris); and, 
though he afterwards became a@ réactionnaire, he never 
knew how to spell. Early in life he appeared on the 
stage at the theatre of Mdme. Saqui, where he played 
Hudson Lowe in ** Napoleon at St. Helena.’ One night, 
having sold his black silk stockiiags in order to dine, he 
blacked his legs; the pit perceived the substitution, 
and made such a noise that the curtain had to be let 
down. He tried the Ambigu, but was a failure ; and 
at last ‘Dennery recommended him to write for the 
stage instead of appearing on it-—a fortunate piece of 
advice for all parties. Since Louis Philippe was king 
until the other day, Clairville wrote with the steadiness 
of amachine. It has been remarked that, seeing the 
looseness and — of his language, it might be 
supposed that the author spent most of his leisure 
drinking champagne with actresses. But the fact is 
that he was a bourgeois of the bourgeois, and had no 
practical knowledge of the ribald scenes he depicted. 
He was a regular paterfamilias, rising at six every 
morning, letting his pen run where it chose, working 
all day long, and only leaving the house to go to 
rehearsals. The real name of Clairville, by the way, 
was Nicholai. Was the pseudonym forced on him by 
his parents? In one of his first pieces, called “ Le 
Mariage d’Olympe,” there is a scene which leads one 
to believe that it was. Olympe is at Baden; formerly 
a courtesan, she is married. She regrets her previous 
existence, and sends for an actor, who banishes dull 
eare. Then comes the dialogue. ‘Come, Floridor, 
make a clean breast of it. Why‘ Floridor?” Witha 
tear in his eye Floridor replies: ‘“‘ My father was an 
honourable tradesman, and would have cursed me had 
I dragged his name behind the scenes and in taverns.” 
‘In what business was your father?” ‘He was a 
tinker.” ‘‘And his name ?” ‘ Matthew.” Clarville 


had several collaborateurs more or less known to fame ; 
but one of his most assiduous fellow-labourers was a 
M. Miot, or Miotte, a clerk in an office, who would never 
allowhis name to appear on the bills, and who never went 
to any theatre except the Batignolles, a fifth-rate house, 
close to which he resided—a strange pair to keep Paris 
in a roar.—rom the Paris Correspondent of the * Pall 
Mall Gazette.” 








SUNDAY MUSIC IN AMERICA. 

A writer in the Boston Musical Record (edited by 
Dexter Smith} gives the following : ‘* Not long since I 
heard in a fashionable church the favourite soprano, 
doing the Hymn, ‘ Nearer, my God, to thee’ to the tune 
of * Robin Adair,’ somewhat after this fashion : 

‘ Ne-aw-raw, my God, to thee— 
Ne-haw, raw-haw, to-haw thee.’ 
Now ‘ Robin Adair,’ is a very beautiful song, and I 
have no doubt, had I first heard it to these words, I 
should never have felt the impropriety, so far as the 
music was concerned; but both are associated in my 
mind as a parlour or concert performance without much 
devotion in it. and there really could be no good reason 
for introducing it into the service of the church, 

«Tt is scarcely worth while just here to occupy time 
and space with the discussion of the demoralizing 
effects of so called ‘ Sacred Concerts’ on Sunday 
evenings. But it is a subject well worth thinking 
about by musical people, whose religion in any way 
influences their morals. But what shall we say to 
such an intolerable monstrosity as the following, for a 
Sunday Evening Concert,—fortunately not announced 
as a ‘ Sacred Concert’: 

‘Grand Descriptive Panoramic Fantaisie, composed and 
arranged by Signor Francesco Fanciulli. Thisisa symphonic poem, 
descriptive of the European tour of Gilmore’s Band from the day 
of their departure until their return—A vivid-tone painting of 
their Assembly at the Twenty-second Regiment Armoury ; the 
March Down Broadway ; the Departure; a Lovely Night at Sea, 
followed by a Terrific Storm ; Arrival in England; Visits to 
Ireland and Scotland; Departure for France ; the Beginning of 
Trouble; the Barytone Speaks: the Oboe, Clarionet, Cornet, 
Trombone, all Have Their Say; Great Agitation, Desertion, and 
Mutiny, Ending in the Triumph ef Harmony and a Complete 
Victory; the “ Marseillaise ; the Tour Through Belgium, Holland, 
and Germany; the Return, “ Homeward Bound; ” a Calm Sea 
and a Happy Voyage; Land in Sight; Hurrah for “ The Star 
Spangled Banner,” ‘ Yankee Doodle.” ‘ Hail Columbia,” and 
‘* Home, Sweet Home.”’ 

“T could spend Sunday with Mozart, Haydn, and 
Beethoven, even in their most frivolous moments, and 
feel the better for it physically, spiritually, and 
morally ; "but this sort of thing would drive me mad, 
even on a Monday.” 





= ND 


JOHN PARRY. 


John Parry was in his way a genuine artist, of a 
highly finished and imaginative kind. He was an 
artist, too, not merely on the stage or in the concert 
hall, but in the stadio. Many of his water-colours 
were really exquisite. He had an innate refinemunt 
and judgment which enabled him in whatever he 
delineated, whether with the voice, or the keys of the 
pianoforte, or with his pencil, never to miss those due 
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| 
consists. As a youth Mendelssohn recognised his | 
powers. The great composer first met the young man 
who, as his friend said had gone ‘ music mad,” at the 
house of an acquaintance in Bloomsbury Square. 
Mendelssohn had been disappointed more than once in 
the rising talent for which his attention had been craved 
in the world of amateur harmonists, and when young 
Parry was introduced to him, and sat modestly down to 
the instrument, the great man composed himself with 
an attitude of resigned boredom. Very few notes, 
however, had been struck, when the illustrious German 
rose from his chair and walked up to the side of the 
performer. ‘‘ Play something more to me, Mr. Parry,” 
he said, when the exercise came to an end. ‘The 
request was complied with and repeated; repeated and 
complied with again ; and when Mendelssohn bade the 
young man adieu it was with the remark that he had a 
great future before him. 

On the whole, the confident prediction of the august 
expert was fulfilled. John Parry both made his mark 
in the musical world, and may be regarded as the 
founder of a school. He had studied music scientifi- 
cally from a child, and when first he became known as 
an entertainer he brought to his work extensive and 
varied experience. Thirty years have passed since he 
made his bow to the public in that capacity. The “ en- 
tertainment’’ was not indeed, unknown before his 
times but John Parry gave to that mode of popular 
amusement a grace, dignity and elegance which it had 
not previously possessed. It was, indeed, in his hands 
something generically new. Ventriloquism, recitation, 
concerts, panoramas illustrative of mountain or plain, 
accompanied by a running commentary of more or less 


humorous explanation, the lecture—the delights of all 
these the British public had long enjoyed. John | 
Parry’s was not merely an entertainment, but an 


invention. He may not have always composed the 
words of his songs—indeed, the words of many of them 
were written by Albert Smith—but the music was in- 
variably original, while more original still was the fashion 
in which these songs were rendered. Each successive 
strain that he poured forth was a success. He seemed to 
have received the benediction of the good fairy, and 
his words were transmuted into jewels of great price. 
Those who are now middle-aged—or shall we say, a 
little more than middle-aged ?—will remember the 
immense popularity that was the lot of ‘* Wanted a 
Wife,” ‘*Country Commissions,” ‘Blue Beard,” 
“Fair Rosamond.” They were reproduced at every 
concert and strummed in every drawing-room. Some- 
how or other their reproducers never quite succeeded, 
and the audience could scarcely conceal a sense of 
disappointment; the trath being that John Parry's 
songs were inimitable, for the simple reason that the 
singer was inimitable. Nor was it the modulation of 
the voice alone on which they depended for their effect. 
Parry was a passable vocalist, a consummate instru- 
mentalist, and a born actor. When he took his seat at 
the piano you really had before you three separate 
individualities. It is not necessary for persons to have 
reached Thackeray’s “age of wisdom” to recognise 
the justice of this description. A little more than a 
decade ago “The Wedding Breakfast” and ‘The 
Masical Party,” at the Gallery of Illustration 
Were the delight of the town. The curtain rose 
and displayed a middle-aged gentleman, of much the 
same light build and airy manner as the late Charles | 





Mathews, in evening dress, seated before a piano. 
That was all the apparatus the magician wanted. The 
fingers ran lightly and at random over the keys, the 
player keeping up the while an easy chat with his audi- 
ence. He prepared his hearers for what was coming, 
and told them who were coming. Presently they came. 
‘he compay forgot the existence of a piano, and only 
knew thatthe air was resonant with the peals of wed- 
ding-bells. They saw in imagination before them the 
blushing bride ; they even fancied that they could scent 
the perfume of the myrtle and orange blossom. There— 
could they doubt it ?—stood the bridesmaids ; and now, 
as the music sank with a certain solemnity of depres- 
sion, they were aware that the ceremony was being 
performed. ‘Then followed the signature of the regis- 
ter in the vestry, and the happy pair made their way 
down the aisle, out of the church door, through a short 
line of admiring spectators, across the pavement, into 
the carriage which was waiting. The bells rang out 
merrily, and the most melodious of thaumaturgists 
conducted his friends to the apartment in which the 
wedding-breakfast was being held, presented them to 
each member of the wedding-party in succession, 
brought before them every little episode in the banquet 
—the address of the heavy father, the reply of the 
bridegroom, the departure of the newly-wedded couple, 
the timid and incoherent eloquence of the juvenile 
bachelor who returned thanks for the ladies. 

Never was there a happier illusion of many senses 
produced as the direct result of an appeal only to one 
sense—that of sound. Never did any musician seem 
to have more facile and absolute mastery over the keys 
of his instrument. Nor was it only the artistic 
excellence of the whole performance which made the 
entertainment so popular. When John Parry first 
began to amuse the public, the theatre by no means 
occupied the same place in the good opinion of English- 
men and Englishwomen of all sorts and degrees as 
now belongs to it. Macready had done useful work 
in purifying the atmosphere of the playhouse; but, 
uccording to the judgment of the fathers and mothers 
of many English households, much more yet remained 
to do. Thus the entertainment filled a real want of 
the day, and brought harmless pleasure and fun to 
hundreds and thousands of people, young and old, to 
whom the stage was as much an abomination as ever it 
was to the Puritans. What the concert is to the opera, 
the entertainment is to the theatre. A visit to the 
theatre presents itself as more or less a serious under- 
taking to many estimable people. The entertainment 
is shorter as to time, and simpler as to quality. For 
the place which it has thus acquired, and the associa- 
tions with which it has thus clothed itself, it is mainly if 
not entirely indebted to the art, the grace, we may even 
say the genius, of John Parry. 








On Feb. 8 Sir Herbert Oakeley gave an organ recital in the 
Music Classroom, Park Place, Edinburgh. The hall on this occa- 
sion was densely packed by the students of the university and a 
select company. ‘The recital was a fitting prelude to the musical 
festival, which began on Feb. 13 with the Reid Concert. The 
program opened with General Reid’s work, the audience as usual 
standing during the performance of the‘t March” so well known 
as “ The Garb of Old Gaul.” Selections were made from Handel, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Bach, Gluck, and Boccherini, 
with Sir Herbert's recitative and song, ‘* The Swallow.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Thirty-fourth Annual Record of the Musical Union, 1878. 
By Prorvessor Enia, Founder and Director of the 
Society (1844), &e., &e. 


This record of the past year’s work is as curions and 
interesting as usual. Though it deals chiefly and 
ostensibly with the Musical Union and its Founder— 
with its Music and the executant artists—a good deal 
of insight into art matters generally is to be picked up 
in passing; and there is much to admire in Professor 
Klla’s modus operandi—in the tact and skill with which 
he has navigated his tight little ship for so long a time. 
We will only quote one paragraph as illustrating the 
altered position of foreign artists, who formerly 
obtained their entrée into the “ best musical circles" by 
a great deal of gratuitous playing to the royal and 
noble ‘* patrons " of the art. 


‘* Previous to the foundation of the Musical Union, in 1845, 
artists from the continent received no remuneration for playing 
Chamber Classical Music in London. In proof of this statement, 
I need only to recall to the memory of some members the 
réunions at my residence, in 1844, where Mendelssohn, Moscheles, 
Dohler, Ernst, Sivori, Joachim, Piatti, Sainton, Puzzi, Offenbach, 
&c., were heard by Royalty and the élite of the Musical Aristo- 
cracy, at no fewer than twelve weekly matinées dinvitation. Nor 
was it until the third season, 1848, under the presidency of the 
late Prince Consort and the Earl of Westmorland, that the 
subscription at the Musical Union equalled the amonnt of 
expenditure. That the English are fond of music, no one doubts; 
but in order to attract miscellaneons auliences to fill our great 
Palaces and monstre Halls for secular music, the popular element 
must form an attractive source ; hence the selection of clap-trap 
songs and royalty ballads. 


The public at large are now the patrons, and while their 
taste is still in coyrse of cultivation, it must be granted 
that they are not unwilling to pay to the utmost for 
eflicient services rendered. 








ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 


On Feb. 6 Mr. Carter's choir gave a performance of 
“« }lijah,” the soprano part being taken by Miss Lark- 
com in the place of Miss Anna Williams, who was 
unwell. Mdme. A. Sterling won an encore in “O rest 
in the Lord.” Miss Ronayne, Mdme. Touzeau, Messrs. 
Lloyd, White, Conyers, and Thurley Beale, were the 
other artists. 

On Feb. 18 the Albert Hall Choral Society performed 
“St. Paul.” The vocalists announced were Mrs. 
Osgood, Miss De Fonblanque, Messrs. Vernon Rigby, 
Bell, Wharton, and Herr Henschel, but Miss Penna 
and Mr. Shakespeare took the place of Mrs. Osgood 
and Mr. Rigby, who were both suffering from indispo- 
sition. The electric light was used for the first time in 
the hall: opinions differ as to its advantage. Mr. 
Barnby as usual was the conductor. 

A performance of the ‘ Messiah” was given by the 
Albert Hall Choral Society on Feb. 26 (Ash Wednes- 
day), the vocalists announced being Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Thurley Beale, and Mr. Bernard Lane. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


On Feb. 7 this Society gave a performance of 
Beethoven’s ‘* Mount of Olives,” the soloists being 
Mrs. Osgood, Mr. Shakespeare, and Mr. Bridson. Miss 
Anna Williams was prevented from singing by 
indisposition. The above artists were hardly equal to 
the exacting nature of the music, which requires power 
and robustness in the executants as well as musical 
skill. In Mozart's ‘* Requiem,” which formed the second 
part of the concert, Miss Julia Elton with the singers 
above named formed the quartet. The contralto here 
seemed the only artist who was not overweighted. The 
execution of the choruses in both works was satisfactory, 
and the band acquitted themselves well as usual. Gir 
Michael Costa conducted, and Mr. Willing was at the 
organ. 

Spohr’s ‘* Last Judgment” and the ‘ Twelfth Mass” of 
Mozart are announced for the 28th of February. The 
artists announced were Mrs. Osgood, Mdme. Enriquez, 
Mr. Bernard Lane, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr, 
Bridson. 








THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The first concert of the sixty-seventh season of this 
Society took place at St. James’s Hall on Feb. 6, 
The following was the program :— 


Suite in D.. ‘si re im na .. J.8. Bach. 
Aria, ‘* Che fard”’ (Orfeo) ** ee Gluck. 
Mdme. Patey. 
Concerto in A flat ais ae ase .. Hummel. 
Pianoforte, Mdme. Arabella Goddard. 
Overture, ‘‘ Meeresstille ” rar “* +» Mendelssohn. 


Symphony in B flat sii és Pe -- Beethoven. 
Song, ‘‘ Lay of the Imprisoned Huntsman” 


(Lady of the Lake) .. G. A. Macfarren, 


Mdme. Patey. 
Overture, ‘‘ Anacreon” .. oa ne .» Cherubini. 


The Hall was by no means crowded, -but there was 4 
good attendance, and many of the “ old familiar faces” 
were to be recognised. If any of the subscribers had 
not seen St. James’s Hall since the termination of the 
Philharmonic Society's season last year, they must 
have been agreeably surprised at the improved appear- 
ance of the room, not the least agreeable feature beiug 
the new organ at the back of the orchestra. Probably, 
however, most of the audience had visited the Hall 
since the renovation. The selection of music if 
otherwise unexceptionable, was certainly dull. Bach's 
‘‘ Suite in D”’ is an instance of the effect of a great 
name: each movement was applauded not only by 
the very few who could appreciate what was going on— 
the clever contrapuntal writing and the difficulties the 
band had to surmount in playing it—but by the 
‘‘ miscellaneous public,” who derived all their know- 
ledge of the composer and his works from Professor 
Macfarren’s program-dissertation. Probably the tunes 
are already being disentangled from their accompanying 
counterpoint, and arranged by Monsieur Trois-Etoiles 
for the benefit of young ladies who like to take their 
Bach in the usual music-shop form. A more musically- 
educated audience it would perhaps be impossible to 
find, but to nine out of ten the “ Suite” was unintelli- 
gible or uninteresting. It should be reserved for the 
Bach Society, who will worship their idol under any 
form. The odd orchestration of Bach was done full 
justice to by the band; considering the little oppor 
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tunity of rehearsal, the performance was wonderfully 
accurate. The beauties of the ‘ Suite ’—and they are 
many—are well brought out in Professor Macfarren’s 
notice. In this, by the bye, Bach is not once called “ the 
Leipzig Cantor,” but a periphrastic designation is 
found for Haydn, whom we may expect to appear for 
the rest of the season as ‘ the illustrious son of the 
cart-builder.”” A very little of Haydn’s music would 
“warm up” the audience as much as Bach’s long 
“Suite,” An observation apropos of the “ Anacreon” 
overture— let them who can, or fancy they can, 
perceive the meaning, and let them who cannot, enjoy 
it, each according to his kind’’—would have been more 
appropriate at the beginning of the program than at 
the end. 

The execution of Gluck’s recitative and air by Mdme. 
Patey could hardly have been surpassed: she was in 
excellent voice, and every note told. The recitative 
was taken slower than has been the custom, in accord- 
ance, it is said, with Gluck’s original directions : no 
one would think of taking exception to the change. 
The concerto of Hummel has none of the grandeur 
which is now looked for in such works, but it is full of 
grace and elegance, and there is plenty of agreeable 
display for the pianist, and much to interest and please 
in the orchestration. No better interpreter could be 
found than Mdme. Goddard, who received her usual 
meed of approbation. Mendelssohn’s Concert overture, 
beautifully played—one odd slip is not worth par- 
ticularizing—made a worthy conclusion to the first 
part. 

The B flat symphony of Beethoven is full of varied 
beauties from first to last, and if it is less popular, or 
produces less effect on an audience, the cause is to be 
found in the unapproachable grandeur of some of its 
compeers. It hardly seems, too, so well held together 
asa whole, But criticism of a Beethoven symphony 
is needless if not absurd, and we do not care to hunt 
for “ slight grammatical indiscretions,” or contrapuntal 
“impurities.” It was finely played, if but coolly re- 
ceived. Mdme. Patey was quite successful in the 
“Song of the imprisoned huntsman,” which she sang 
on the first production of the cantata at Glasgow in 
1877. Cherubini’s fine overture—played at the inau- 
gurative concert of this Society, in 1813—told as well 
as ever, the effect of the modern counterpoint being in 
strong contrast to that which had opened the concert. 
Bach's eight movements in D did not give an inspiriting 
start, and the feeling of dulness was only removed 
by the Anacreon when the concert was over. 

The second concert took place on Feb. 20, with the 
following selection, than which, we opine, nothing could 
be better or brighter. It was evidently attractive, for 
the Hall was well filled, and very few of the regular 
habitués were absent from their places. 

Symphony in G minor .. is ; W. S. Bennett. 
Recitativo {**Solitudini amiche” \ (Idomen2o) Mozart 
ed Aria | ‘* Zefliretti lusinghieri” - 
Mdme. Edith Wynne. 





Concerto in D minor (9th) for Violin Spohr. 
Herr Joachim. 

Overture ‘* Le Carnaval Romain” oe Berlioz. 

Symphony in F,No.8 .. a ne .. Beethoven. 

Sarabande and Bourree, from Suite in B minor 

(unaccompanied) en ea a J. 8. Bach, 

Violin, Herr Joachim. 

Cavatina, “* Vorrei chiamarmi la sua” (Faust)... Spohr. 
Mdme. Edith Wynne. 

Overture “ Preciosa ” pe ae ee -» Weber, 





Bennett's symphony in G@ minor, written for this 
Society and first played in 1864, has no connection with 
a previous work of the same composer, brought out 
thirty years earlier by the now defunct Society of 
British Musicians. Little is known of the former 
work, written in Bennett’s early youth, which has 
never been printed. The full score of the one now 
played is published, with the result of gaining world- 
wide appreciation. Bennett’s name would have en- 
dured had he never written anything beyond this 
work, which is now universally admired as a genuine 
masterpiece. The execution was more particularly a 
labour of love, and was in all respects satisfactory. It 
was listened to with delight and with rapt attention ; as 
with a symphony of Beethoven the pleasure of the 
learned and technical musician and the delight of the 
uncritical hearers are equally attained. Mdme. Wynne’s 
execution of the fine aria of Mozart left nothing to be 
desired, excepting a little more warmth on the part of 
the audience. Any singer must be at a disadvantage 
in a single song at these concerts, but in the present 
case, the audience were unusually cool and unsympa- 
thetic—by no means the fault of the vocalist: we have 
heard a far inferior rendering gain no end of applause. 
Probably the enthusiasm deserved by the Knglish 
vocalist was reserved for the great foreign virtuoso, 
Herr Joachim, whose appearance on the platform was 
the signal for a general demonstration. Well deserved, 
indeed, was the welcome of the old favourite, who 
gave ample evidence, by his perfect rendering of 
Spohr’s magnificent work, of undiminished energy 
and power combined with the utmost delicacy and 
refinement. Of late Spohr has been somewhat 
neglected—in some quarters even decried. His manner 
has been imitated, but never acquired, and his indivi- 
duality will be his monument for ages, even when his 
beauties of form and expression have lost their power. 
We are glad to quote Professor Macfarren’s remarks 
on this truly great composer :—‘t Dear old Spohr! 
Memory turns to the time when he was the idol of 
the young musicians of Kngland and Germany, whose 
adoration is testified by the appropriation of his idiom 
in their ideas, and of his rich roundness of tone in 
their orchestration; and the recollection is as an elixir 
for the renewal of youth, with its endeavour, its 
aspiration, and its hope. The individuality that stamps 
his music has only been rendered less individual 
through its imitation, not its anticipation, by others. 
No musician, since Mozart, has contributed more to 
the subtle art of instrumentation than he did, and his 
works are a priceless study in this particular alone, 
apart from their value as models of plan, and their 
temptations as examples of harmony.” It would be 
difficult to speak in too high terms of the execu- 
tion of the concerto, both by the soloist and by 
the orchestra. The playing of the Adagio might 
perhaps be named as Herr Joachim’s greatest triumph, 
but the whole performance was above criticism. The 
general style of execution has been indicated by Spohr 
himself, and in the spirit of the composer it was 
played. The band too showed no shortcoming in 
their arduous task, and here was no lack of acknowledg- 
ment at the close of the concerto to all concerned. In 
strong contrast to this work came the weird and 
startling effect of Berlioz’s overture ; in this rules are 
set at nought, and all possible (or impossible) chords 
are assigned to most extraordinary combinations of 
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instruments. 
preat a 


The world 


has not yet recognised how 
musician was 


Hector Berlioz, but he has 


founded no school, and his method is repellent of | 


imitation. The overture went capitally, and formed 
a brilliant conclusion to the first part of the concert. 
‘he Symphony in F (a “ little symphony ” according 
to its author) is always a favourite, representing, as 
it does, the harmonic giant in his lighter mood. ‘The 
work is familiar to our readers, and we need not linger 
over its beanties, or discuss the admirable perform- 
ance. ‘The * Allegretto / 


‘ } + ’ , } 
Scherzando ” was encored, ana 
repeated. 


Concerning this movement we will quote an 
anucedote and an aphorism related by the program- 
annotator, the one illustrating Beethoven’s ‘ manner,” 
the other that of the Cambridge Professor :—** Some 
half a year before the composition of this Sym- 
phony, Leethoven was at a farewell supper given 
to Malzel, the inventor of the metronome, and then 
and there, at the convivial table, he improvised the 
words and notes of a round, whieh, actnally, is the 
first subject of the present movement. ‘The first part 
lind the iterated semiquavers to the syllable ‘ta, ta, 
ta,’ representing the tick of the instrument; the second 
part has the violin melody to some such words as 
‘are thee well, fare thee well, dearest Milzel ;’ the 
third part extols the inventor as the ‘controller of 
time ’ to another melodie figure, and the fourth part, 
in grandiose long notes, closes the whole with an 
apostrophe to the ‘great, great metronome!’ That 
the world was evolved from a nebula is wonderful ; 
that mankind was evolved from the ape is admirable ; 
that the delicately finished art-work we all enjoy was 
evolved from such elements is curious at least.” The 
symphony was eapitally played and heartily enjoyed. 
‘he applause at the close was enthusiastic. We need 
not stop to praise Herr Joachim’s violin solo, nor 
Mdme. Wynne's song. Weber's gipsy overture sent 
hhoine the audience more than delighted with an unex- 
ceptionable musical evening. 

The third coneert of the season will take place 
on March 6, when Herr Jeachim will play Brahums’ 
hew concerto. 





THE “POPULAR” CONCERTS. 


At the concert on Feb. 8, a Trio in G minor, No. 1, 
by the late Herr Goetz, was capitally played by Mdlle. 
Krebs, Mdme. Norman Neruda, and Signor Piatti. We 
hardly think it will become popular. Other items in 
the program were Beethoven's Quartet in C minor (Op. 
13); Mozart's Sonata in D for pianoforte ; and Brahms’ 
© Lieheslicder Walzer.” 

On Feb. 10 Herr Joachim made his rentrée, when St. 
James's Hall was crowded to overflowing. The selec- 
tion comprised Mendelssohn's Quintet in D major, Op. 
41, No. 1, and Haydn's quartet in G major, Op. 64, 
No. 4, in both of which works Herr Joachim was 
associnted with MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. For 
his solo Herr Joachim chose the Adagio in E major, 
from Viotti's twenty-second violin concerto, arranged 
with an accompaniment. The encore was a matter of 
course, and Herr Joachim played in response one of 
Bach's preludes for the violin unaccompanied. Malle. 
Krebs played Schubert's sonata in C minor, No. 8. The 
vocalist was Herr Henschel, aud Sir Julius Benedict 
accompauied, 





Janotha played 
Hierr Joachim a 
accompaniment, 


On Saturday Feb. 15, Mdme. 
Beethoveu’s Sonata Pastorale, aud 
Sonata by Handel, with pianoforte 
Beethoven's Quartet in I’. Op 18, Haydn's Trio in 
© Major were the other items. Miss Urridge was the 
vocalist, and gave songs by Handel, Scliumann, and 
Schubert. 

On Leb. 17 the program included Quartet, in D 
minor, Op. 161, two violins, viola, and ‘cello, Schu- 
bert ; Song, “Good Night,” Mr. Cummings, Rubin. 
stein ; three Sonatas, for Pianofourte alone, Scarlatti; 
Trio, in i; minor, pianoforte, violin, and ‘cello, Spohr; 
song, The Knotting Song,” (first time of performance) 
Mr. Cummings, Purcell; Sonata, in G major, Op. for 
pianoforte and violin, Malle. Krebs and Herr Joachim, 
Beethoven. ‘Lhe executants were Malle. Marie Krebs, 
MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Aerbini, and Piatti. Owing to 
the indisposition of Mr. Cummings his place was filled 
by Mr. 'lhorndike, who sang two songs by Jensen, and 
the ** Love leads to battle ’’ of Buonuoncini. 

The following was the scheme announced for Feb, 
24 :—Quartet, in EK flat, No. 1, two violins, viola, and 
‘cello, MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti, 
Cherubini ; Song, * Dem Unendlichen,’ Mdle. Kling, 
Schubert; Air with Variations, ‘‘ The Harmonious 
Blacksmith,’ for pianoforte alone, Malle. Janoiha, 
Handel; Scherzo, in D minor, Clara Schumann; Trio, 
in C minor, Op. 9, No. 8, for violin, viola, and ‘cello, 
MM. Joachim, Straus, and Piatti, Beethoven ; Song, 
‘‘fa_~—-Violette,”’ Mdile. Kling, Scarlatti; Pensces 
Fugitives, 1, 3,11, and 4, piauoforte and violin, Mdlle. 
Janotha and Herr Joachim, Heller and Ernst. 


and 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


These Winter Concerts were resumed on Feb. 8, 
when the room was, as usual, well filled. The selection 
included Beethoven's symphony in ‘B flat, No. 4; 
Schumann’s pianoforte concerto, Mendelssohn's hymn 
for an alto solo and chorus, “ Lord, bow down,” anda 
new work by Mr. F. Corder, the present holder of the 
Mendelssohu Scholarship at tlhe Royal Academy of 
Music. The music to the Masque, ** The Triumph of 
Spring,” from an opera, * The Morte d’ Arthur,” served 
to bring Mr. Corder’s name before the Sydenham 
audience. The Masque proves Mr. Corder to have 
considerable power in orchestral and in vocal writing: 
but it is so lig .t, so allied to the pageant, that it gives 
little idea of the composer’s power. It consists of five 
sections, the first four consisting of dance melodies, 
while in the finale a quartet for female voices and & 
full chorus are added. The first nnmber illustrates the 
contest between the Four Winds for the possession of 
the Earth, and the final triumph of the South and 
West ; then (No. 2) the victorious Winds summon the 
Dews and Showers, who perform a dance expressive of 
sprinkling the earth; next Sunbeams appear (No. 9), 
and presently from under their outstretched branches, 
children clad in green coverings emerge like flower buds, 
which they presently cast off, and stand revealed as 
flowers. Then the voices of Spring are heard in the 
distance, as from the woods advances Spiing in her 
triumphal car, attended by a group of Loves and Fairies, 
a crowd of peasants with their rustic implements filling 
up the picture. The chorus join in the praises of 
Spring, while the dance still continues until the end of 
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the Masque. Mr. Corder’s music is bright and ” asant, 
but it loses by separation from the spectacle, aud can 
hardly be satisfactory in the concert-room. ‘The 
execution by the band was good; 
Spring,’ were as bad as they well could be, and the 
audience were so pleased when the singing came to a 
close that Mr. Corder was quite forgotten. “Beethoven’ S 
B flat symphony was rendered in a satis factory lanier, 
Mr. Manns bestowing his usual pains; and Mdile. 
Janotha gave a finished reading of Sehumann’s 
concerto. Mdme. Patey and Mr. Lloyd were the 
soloists. ‘Phe concert was brought to a close with the 
Tournament March and Chorus from “ Vunnhauser.” 

In the next concert on Feb. 15—the thirteenth of 
the season—the program included Weber's Overture to 
« Qberon ;? Pianoforte Concerto, in I’ minor, Stern- 
dale Bennett; Symphony, No. 9, in C, Schubert; 
Slavonian Dances for Orchestra, Dvorak. Vocalists, 
Mrs. Osgood aud Mr. Shakespeare; Pianist, Mdme. 
Arabelia Goddard. Bennett's Concerto (the fifth wd 
his six Concertos) was written in 1888, and was firs 
played at a Philharmonic Concert the same rst 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard has every qualification for 
the rendering of such music, and played it magnifi- 
cently. The band acquitted themselves well. Schu- 
bert’s Symphony was play ed for the first time in Eng- 
land at the Crystal Palace in 1857, and has been 
frequently heard there since. Perfect execution may 
be taken for granted. ‘he ‘Slavonian Dances * by 
Anton Dvorak did not receive much favour. They are 
quaint and grotesque, but seemed out of place ; they 
will probably tell better on the stage than in the 
concert-room. Mrs. Osgood sang with Mr. Shake- 
speare the duet “Ange adorable,” from Gounod’s 
“ Romeo® and. Juliet,” her solo was the “* Deh vieni,’ 
from ‘* I’igaro.” Mr. Shakespeare sang the air from 
“ Buryanthe,” “ When the orb of day.” 

The great feature of the concert on Feb. 22 was 
the new violin concerto by Bralims, whose popularity 
in England is largely due to the opportunities afforded 
his works at the Crystal Palace. ‘This concerto is the 
first Brahms has written for the violin, and it is a 
striking and valuable work. It is cleverly scored, and 
abounds with bright flowing melody, in which it differs 
from some of the other efforts of the composer. The 
piece was admirably played by Herr Joachim, and was 
received with considerable approval. Herr Joachim 
also played Viotti’s Adagio for violin and orchestra. 
Other orehestral pieces were Beethoven's grand 
“Leonora Overture, No. 8,” and Schumann’s first 
symphony, in B flat, both splendidly interpreted, Mr. 
Manns receiving a special compliment from an excep- 
tionally large audience at the close of the latter. Miss 
Annie Marriott, a debutante, sang Mendelssohn’s scena 
“Infelice” with good effect, and Mr. Santley gave, with 
his accustomed success, “ The Song of V uican,” from 
Gounod’s * Philemon et Baucis,”’ and Sullivan’s song, 
“Thou art passing hence, my brother.” 

If the concert room was not so crowded as usual, 
the fact will be found in the attraction of the “ feathered 
songsters ” in a pavilion erected in the north nave. It 
was the sixteent!: aunual exhibition of canaries and 
British and foreign cage-birds. The entries are 
numerous, and include many home and foreign birds, 
the canaries alone having fifty-six classes. There are 
also goldfinches, bullfinches, red-headed cardinals, 
parrots, parakeets, doves, Java sparrows, &c., &c. The 


the four ‘* Voices of 





1 
| smaller birds were evidently attractive, but a large owl, 


who was thoroughly wide awake and self-possessed, 
held his own notwithstanding his want of musical 
accomplishments. 





MR. WALTER BACHE’S ANNUAL CONCERT. 


On Tuesday evening, Feb. 25, St. James's Hall was 
crowded in eyery part by an audience that comprised 
all the elite of the musical world—amateur and pro- 
fessional. This annual gathering is a grand demon- 
stration of the “higher development” school, whose 
members are doing the best they can to bridge over an 
art-gap, and to make the music of the future a reality 
of to- day. For any musician or music-lover there was 
a gorgeous treat provided; and the excellent selection 
was entrusted to as able a phalanx of executants as 
could be obtained or desired. The following was the 
program :— 

GLUCK. Overture, - “ Tphigénie en Aulide.” 
The Coda by Richard Wagner. 
Second Performance at these Concerts. ) 
L. VAN BEELHOVEN. - Fourth Concerto. 
G Major. Op. 58. 
The Ci adenzi is by Tans Von Biilow. 
Pianoforte and _ hestra, 
Pianoforte, - . WALTER BACHE 
HANS VON BULOW. | - Symphonic Ballad, 
“Che Mingtrev’s Curse.” - Op. 16. 
(After Uhland’s Poem ‘+ Des Singer's Fiuch.) 
(Second Performance in London.) 
LISZT. - Symp shonie Poem, No. VI. 
. 
‘May seppa. 
dD’ aprd s Victor Hugo. 
(Third Performance in England.) 


CHOPIN. a PREL UDES,” " Op. 28, G Minor, F, B Flat. 


LISZT. |‘ POLONAISE,” - No. I. © Minor. 
For es iol 
Pianoforte, - Mr. W AL TER BACHE, 
LISZT. ‘* Rhapsodie Hongroise,” 


No. IV. D Minor and G Minor. 

For Orchestra. 
(Paraphrased by the Composer from No. IT. of the Rhapsedies 
Hungroises tor Pianoforie Solo ) 


A better opening than Gluck’s glorious work could 
not have been chosen: the Wagner Coda will doubtless 
now supersede the one attributed to Mozart. The latter, 
it is proved, was founded on a misunderstanding of 
Gluck’s intention ; and this sufficiently excuses Wagner 
from the charge of rashness in altering what Mozart 
had done. Wagner is still further absolved, if possible, 
when we learn that the first coda was the work, not of 
Mozart, but of one John Philipp Schmidt. Ah! those 
Smiths ! what have they not got lo answer for! Tho 
overture was magnificently played: we do not believe 
a finer performance has been or could be given. 

If the first number was a triumph for the orchestra, 
no less so was the second for the concert-giver. ‘The 
G major concerto was no novelty to those who were 
assembled in the hall; and the powers of the pianist 
could be compared in its execution with those of other 
great interpreters of the same work. Without pre- 
tending to detailed criticism, we may state generally 
that Mr. Bache can hold his own against any, and 
that for poetry, for the breadth and the delicacy of his 
rendcame, os well as for technical and mechanical 


skill. in his subsequent solos by Chopin and Liszt 
Mr. Bache gave equal proof of his ability and con- 
scientiousness: his aim was the interpretation of his 
author: there was no desire for personal display. 

The text of Ubland’s ballad is sufficient indication 
of what the composer meant to describe. 


That no two 
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persons would exactly draw the same conclusion, is 
proof of the adaptability of music to many minds. 
The notice by Mr. Barry in the program is useful as a 
remembrancer. The symphonic ballad requires greater 
familiarity to enjoy it properly than can be attained at 
one or two hearings: we speak, of course, of the 
average public, not of the highly cultivated musician. 
To all, however, there is high pleasure to be derived, 
if the power of criticizing be either wanting or volun- 
tarily discarded, 

The ** Mazeppa”’ of Liszt was wisely chosen, instead 
of an entire novelty. It is two years since it was first 
performed in London, and everybody was glad to hear 
it again. Very few who have heard it twice will miss 
the third opportunity, if it be given as it was on the 
present occasion. The execution was admirable, 
nothing was wanting, and the audience were enthu- 
siastic—far more appreciative than when it was last 
played here. ‘There can be no question that this music 
is making great advance in popular estimation. We 
have alluded before to Mr. Bache’s pianoforte solos : 
and we may pass on to the ‘* Rhapsodie Hongroise.” 
This work is strikingly marked by what are commonly 
considered the characteristics of Gypsy music. The 
two sets of tunes—slow and quick—are well worked up, 
and no one can fail to be greatly impressed by the 
powerful treatment. The end is a climax of power and 
speed, and the Khapsodie reaches its close with the 
utmost brilliancy and triumph. 

Mr. Bache has added another to the many obligations 
he has conferred on the musical world. Vor the oppor- 
tunities he has afforded in this his last concert, we 
offer him our best acknowledgments, and thanks are 
due as well to Mr. A. Manns, and the magnificent band 
who took such conscientious pains to carry out the 
wishes of the concert giver. A cause can but progress 
that has such energetic supporters ; and year by year 
Mr. Bache must find a still widening circle, furnishing 
admirers of what was but recently a dread and a 
mystery to the many. 

We may note that the orchestra included over ninety 
executants, including thirty-two violins, twelve violas, 
twelve violoncellos, and ten contrabasses. 





MADAME VIARD-LOUIS’ CONCERTS. 


The Viard-Louis concert on “Feb. 18 was well 
attended. ‘The novelties were some ballet music to an 
opera, ‘* The Tenegade,” by the Hungarian composer, 
Baron Bodog D’Orezy, and the overture ‘ ‘Twelfth 
Night,” by Mr. Francis Davenport. Neither attracted 
much attention ; the latter through its bad position in 
the program stood little chance. It is a deserving 
composition, and the ballet music is also a work of 
merit. Mozart's pianoforte concerto in D minor, with 
the candenza by Professor Macfarren, was played by 
Mdme. Viard-Louis, and Mendelssohn’s violin concerto 
in E minor was performed by Herr Joachim—after 
ten o'clock! Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony was 
steadily played, though not with all possible refine- 
ment; and Cherubini’s Overture to ‘ Anacreon 
completed the instrumental part of the program. The 
vocalist was Miss Emma Beasley, a young Birmingham 
soprano, who is making rapid strides in her profession, 
who sang Weber's “Softly Sighs,” and a song by 
Schubert. 


” 











CONCERTS. 


The advanced school of pianoforte playing was well 
represented in the annual recital of Mr. Oscar Beringer 
at St. James’s Hall on Feb. 12, when a numerous and 
—for a morning performance—enthusiastic audience 
were assembled. ‘The program speaks for itself :— 
FANTASIA in C major, Op. 15 .. Schubert. 

(Lisat’s Edition.) 
KREISLERIANA (Fantasia) Op. 16. .. oe 
1. Aiisserst bewegt; 2. Sehr innig und nicht 
zu rasch ; 3. Sehr anufgeregt ; 4. Sebr Jang- 
sam; 5. Sehr lebhaft; 6. Sehr langsam ; 
7. Sehr rasch ; 8. Schnell und spielend. 
LENORE—Ballade by Biirger for Recitation, 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment by 
Reciter .. i= > 
Pianoforte, Mr. OSCAR BERINGER. 
(First Time in England.) 
ANDANTE AND PRESTO for Pianofocte and 
Orchestra 


Schumann, 


Franz Liszt. 


a oe a Oscar Beringer. 
(Arranged for Two Pianos.) 
Mr. OSCAR BERINGER and Master DUBRUCQ. 
(First Time of Performance. ) 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS... .... 
{a. Nocturne in G Minor, Op. 37, No. IL. 
|b. Scherzo in B flat minor, Op. 31. 

The Schubert fantasia was capitaliy played and well 
received, and the quaint sketches of Schumann were 
rendered with charming individuality and expression. 
The novelty of the “ Lenore” ballad was its chief 
attraction : the recitation did not gain greatly in effect 
from the musical comments, though undoubtedly the 
illustration is occasionally very happy. Mr. Beringer's 
own duet gave occasion for the greatest applause during 
the matinée; both players were compelled to return 
and bow their acknowledgments. Chopin’s solos were 
well interpreted both in spirit and execution, and 
pleased greatly. The recital was most successful, and 
Mr. Beringer might appear before the public with ad- 
vantage more frequently than is his habit. 

Mr. Boosey’s Ballad Concerts appear now to be per- 
manently established. On Feb. 12 St. James’s Hall 
was crammed as usual to hear the artists who are 
identified with these concerts. The audience were 
enthusiastic in their applause of the soloists, the 
pianist (who played Liszt and Thalberg), and the glee- 
party. On Feb. 19 Mdme. Goddard played Thalberg 
and Jules de Sivrai; and Coward's ‘‘ Take thy banner,” 
Webbe’s “ Discord, dire sister,” Kiicken’s “« The young 
musicians,” and Hatton’s *‘ Tantarra,”’ were sung by 
the London Vocal Union, under the direction of Mr. 
F. Walker. Ash Wednesday gives a week's holiday, 
and the next concert will be on March 5. 

The first evening concert of the Schubert Society 
(thirteenth season) took place on Feb. 21. There was 
a very good audience. As usual the first part of the 
selection was devoted to the works of Franz Schubert: 
viz., Grand Trio, Op. 100, Herren Hause, Otto Booth, 
and Schuberth ; Song, ‘‘ Adieu,” Mr. H. L. Fulkerson ; 
‘¢The Wanderer,’’ Miss Helen Meason; Solo Violon- 
cello, “* Ave Maria,” Herr Schuberth ; Song “ Who's 
Sylvia ?” Miss Annie Sinclair; Song, Mr. Isidor de 
Lara ; and “ The Erl King,’”’ Mdme. Louise Mills. The 
second part included the Grand Trio, Op. 1, No. IL., of 
Beethoven, played by Herren Hause, Otto Booth, and 
Schuberth ; a Pianoforte Solo (Herr Hause); Violin 
Solo (Herr Booth); and Songs by Lady Coutts Lind- 
say, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Cotsford Dick, and I. de 
Lara. There was a good attendance, there were 
many encores, and the concert greatly pleased. 


Chopin. 
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The North Kensington Musical Evenings for Gentle- 
men continue to increase in attraction. The fifth series 
of the season, on Feb. 8, at Ladbroke Hall, was 
exceedingly well attended. The part-singing was very 
good under Mr. Walker's direction, and the solos, 
notably two of Handel’s songs, equally so. Much 
credit is due to Mr. Hart, the indefatigable secretary. 








ROYAL AQUARIUM. 





Goldsmith's comedy, ‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” 
served on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 15, to inaugurate 
Miss Litton’s management of the Aquarium Theatre, 
and to commence the season of afternoon representa- 
tions of the legitimate drama. No better piece could 
have been chosen, for every playgoer worthy of the 
name is familiar with the subject, and the brightest 
names in the theatrical world have been associated 
with the piece. Miss Litton hopes to run the old 
comedy up to Easter; we think it may last much 
longer. The Miss Hardcastle of Miss Litton is, as far as 
can be, a study from the life. Notashade of the humour 
ofthe character is lost, and not a point missed. She would 
achieve more if the part of Young Marlow were more 
satisfactorily filled. Mr. W. Farren is a sound and 
legitimate actor, and bears his years remarkably well ; 
but we can hardly accept him as Young Marlow. 
The character demands a freshness and a lightness of 
touch which Mr. Farren no longer possesses. It is no 
detraction to Mr. Farren’s talents as an actor that this 
particular part lies outside his scope, but the fact is 
undeniable. Mr. Lionel Brough’s Tony Lumpkin is a 
great feature in the present cast ; it is perhaps a little 
too broad for a refined audience, still the portrait is 
consistent and artistic and replete with humour. Mrs. 
Stevens is an excellent Mrs. Hardcastle, Miss Ellen 
Meyrick efficiently portrays Miss Neville, Mr. Ryder 
is an excellent Mr. Hardcastle, and Mr. E. F. Edgar a 
painstaking though somewhat laborious Hastings. The 
comedy is placed on the stage with much care, and the 
“set” of Mr. Hardeastle’s drawing-room is a perfect 
piece of stage realism. 





DRAMATIC FUND FESTIVAL. 





The twenty-third anniversary festival of the Dramatic, 
Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund Association was 
held at Willis’s Rooms on Feb. 26. The company, 
which comprised a number of ladies, numbered between 
two and three hundred. Mr. Douglas Straight presided. 
The evening was enlivened by a party of vocalists, 
under Mr. F. Kingsbury, including Mdme. Liebhart, 
Miss: Brooke, Mrs. Lee, Mr. Perrin, Mr. Pearson, Mr. 
Moore, Mr. Distin, and Mr. Radcliffe. 

After tlie usual loyal and patriotic toasts, which 
were received with enthusiasm— 

The Chairman, in proposing ‘ Prosperity to the Dramatic, 
Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund Association,” alluded to Mrs. 
Stirling, who was in the position of his learned junior, and would 
follow him with arguments which he felt sure would convince the 
court that there was no resisting the cause which she and he now 
presented to it—that oi the Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical 
Sick Fund Association. 

Mrs. Stirling, who was received with much cordiality, said,— 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—All mortal things have 
their term. Even ‘Our Boys,” I hear, are coming to an end. 
Yet here is still this ‘“‘old stager’’ pleading the same old 








cause, not, she hopes, in exactly the same old burden of “ Give, 
give.” Daughter of the horseleech, even after all these years she 
does not yet despair of drawing, what they say is most folks’ life- 
blood—your money. It requires some courage to stand up, in 
these hard times, before even a good-natured British public as a 
beggar. As Rosalind says, ‘* I am not furnished like a beggar;’’ I 
cannot even say with the singers of our charming and popular 
English melody for hard times, ‘‘ I've got no work to do-o-00,” 
On the contrary, “I’ve got my work to do-o-00,” which ig 
that of a pleader in the cause of the charity on whose behalf we 
are met. Looking back on our dinner, there is only one thing 
I regret that, having in view what was to follow, it was not strictly 
vegetable. According to what we have lately read of the effect of 
a vegetable diet in bringing out all the higher qualities, bodily, 
mental, and moral, it is clear that at charity dinners you should 
rigidly eschew butcher's meat. Lentils are the things to make 
diners come down, if not come up “like beans,” and celery is the 
diet to quicken benevolent impulses and make them move celert 
cursu, or, if I must translate for the benefit of the gentlemen, 
with celerity. We have heard a great deal about co-operation 
lately, a little pro and agreat deal con. ‘ Shop” against‘ stores” 
seems to be as longand tough a campaign as Russian against Turk. 
Strange to say, on this occasion Iam not about to talk “ shop” 
but rather ‘‘ store.” Iam afraid we here must range ourselves 
among the co-operatives. We are all working together in a 
good cause ; as far as I am concerned I will give nobody credit, 
my dealings are strictly on the ready-money principle. ‘ That’s 
the sort of woman I am.” In return I am always ready to 
do any one any ‘civil service” I can. We have even our 
clerical co-operatives, I hear ; no doubt it is out of compliment 
to us that they have taken a theatre for their “shop.” And for 
our * stores,’ have I not year after year been drawing upon your 
stores of kindliness and charity, and found them still practically 
inexhaustible ? And, between ourselves, I do not believe even the 
Civil Service Stores will ever bring their shareholders such interest 
as you will draw from your contributions to-night. Ours are the 
dividends that never fail—the charity that is twice blessed, that 
blesseth him that gives and him that takes—whereas the only 
blessing I can answer for in the case of usual co-operative societies 
is the ‘‘ blessing” they receive from the retail tradesmen. In 
short, this is the only co-operative society that, with all its good 
does nobody harm, and is looked on with as kindly eyes in ‘ the 
shop” as out of it. Really, trade and commerce are such 
particularly cheerful subjects just now that, heving got into 
them, I feel like a good many others, ‘‘I can’t get out.” 
I even feel a pleasure, I hope I need not say a solitary 
pleasure, in being a member of a _ Joint-stock Company, 
Our joint stock is in your pockets, our investments are in good 
works, yet believe me, that in this unrivalled undertaking with all 
your liability you are safe; your returns we hope will be in the 
next world, if not inthis; and for our dividends, the more you 
give the greater they grow. And there the ‘*immortal William” 
turns up, as usual, “ The moreI give to thee the more I have.” 
Ihope I may go on with the quotation, and say that ‘“ both are 
infinite.” Iam sure such are the needs of the Charity, Last 
year I expressed a fear that you would think that I had adoptid 
the French Marshal’s motto. J’y suis, j’y reste. He has now 
changed it for another, in which I am sorry to say I have not as yet 
been allowed to imitate him, ‘Je n'y reste plus. The French 
Chamber have cooked his goose, and, refusing to partake 
longer of the dish @ la Marechal, notwithstanding — their 
objection to Prince Bismarck’s kind suggestion to be stewed 
in their own gravy, have chosen Grévy to rule the roast for 
them. May such Grévy prove good, honest sauce for 
our allies across the Channel. And now, my allies, what 
sauce will you choose to be cooked with? Do not wander 
from the subject, as the geese did, and say you do not want to be 
cooked. I am sure there are no geese here, but I see a few 
“ dueks.”” They will, of course, choose sage sauce. For myself, 
although I am long past the age for it, I ask you for mint sauce— 
pour it, if you please, liberally into my plate. Before we setile 
the sauce for you all, I must be sure I have caught you. Many 
of you are too old birds to be caught by chaff, so I have used none. 
The trap I have been trying ‘to set fer you is no stage trap, but 
one tla you will all be the better for falling into—whose spring 
is Christian charity and whose bait is blessings. 

After a brief interval, Mrs. Stirling announced that ‘‘ An old 
friend of Mrs. Stirling, who desires to belp the excellent charity 
for which she so kindly labours every anniverrary,’’ had enclosed 
her a Bank of England note for £100. 

The Secretary, Mr. Anson, announced that the contributions for 
the evening amounted to between £300 and £400. 
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’ 
THE LATE DR. ELVEY’S PSALTER. 
HE PSALTER; or, CANTICLES and PSALMS 
of DAVID. Pointed for Chanting ona New Principle. With 
Explanations and Directions. By the late STEPHEN ELVEY, 
Mus. Doc., Organist of New and St. John’s Colleges, and Organist 


and Choragus to the University of Oxford. 
Eighth Edition. Demy 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


Also, A CHEAPER EDITION (the Eleventh). With 
a Memorandum on the Pointing of the * GLORIA PATRI,” by 
Sir G. J. ELVEY. Feap. 8vo., cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


The CANTICLES separately (Fifteenth Edition), Feap. 8vo., 6a. 


The Psalter is used at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and at many 
Cathedrals. 


* Thore can be no doubt but that we owe most of what is good 
in the chanting of to-day to the (seven years’) labour and care 
bestowed on the first edition of this work issued in 1856.”— 
Musical Standard, Sept. 25, 1875. 


“Taken as a whole, Dr. Elvey’s work has not been surpassed. 

We believe that educated musicians generally—with a 

sense of the importance of this part of worship—if they must 

chant from such a pointed Psalter, would prefer Dr. Elvey’s con- 

scientious framework to any other we know.”—TZhe Orchestra, 
January, 1878. 


JAMES PARKER & Co., 


Oxford ; and 377, Strand, London. 





Important to Singers and Singing Masters. 


IN THE PRESS. 
CRAMER’S 
VOCAL SCHOOL: 


CHIEFLY FOUNDED ON 


T, COOKE’S CELEBRATED 
“SINGING EXEMPLIFIED,” 


WITH ADDITIONAL EXERCISES. 


BY 


JI. WILBYE COOPER, 


VOCALIST, 


Author of ** The Language of Musie,” &c. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS, NETT. 


LONDON : 


J. B. CRAMER & 00., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
AND ALL MUSIC-SELLERS. 





Che Orchestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7s. 


Payable in Advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 6d. 


8d. a line after. 


*.* P.O. Orpgrs IN FAVOUR oF J. SWIFT, Post-Orricr, Hieu-fotnoay, W.C. 


Orrice For SuBscRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirr & Co., Newron Srreet, Hicn Hourorn, W.C. 


AGENTS FoR THE City: Apams & Francis, 59, Furer 8z., E.C. 


Tue TRADE MAY ALso BR SUPPLIED BY HAYES & Co., 17, Henarstra Steet, 


Covent Garpen : SCRUTYON, 11, Lirrte Martsorovuen Street. 





MARRIAGE. 
On Feb. 8, at the parish church, Homberg, by the Rev. the Pastor, Ernest 
Freiherr Von Verschuer, Lieutenant 80th Hessian Regiment, to Edith Mary 
Wylde, elder daughter of Dr. Henry Wylde, Gresham Protessor. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


O.—Shall be noticed in our next. 

J. J.—What is the use of printing your ‘‘ Maxims,” seeing that they are 
already so generally acted on ? 

C. O.—We have heard that the subject of your query is ‘of Jewish extrac- 
tion,” but whether on the father’s or the maternal side, we do not know—nor 
care. It may be an interesting matter for posterity to discuss, but contem- 
porary inquiry savours of impertinence. 

Fippiex.—The removal from the orchestra of any instrument which can assert 
individuality involves a loss, mote or less, as the case may be. Within certain 
limits, it may be assumed that the greater variety of tone in the different instru- 
ments, the more majesty is obtained by their union. No doubt some day the 
“serpent” will be restored. . 


The Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


> 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, MARCH, 1879. 





Few of our Readers will hear without emotion of the 
death of Mr. John Parry, which took place on Feb. 20. 
For a long term of years this gentleman had the 
privilege of delighting the old and the young of all 
classes of society: and few of those who heard him 
failed to receive pleasure and profit from his admirable 
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sketches of manners. There was more to be got from | 


John Parry's songs and entertainments than lay on the 
surface: the author of ‘* Wanted a Governess,” soon 
found that he possessed a power, and he used it—in- 
variably for good. ‘There is little to regret in the 
departure of one who has lived a long, a useful, and an 
honourable life—with more than the average share of 
human happiness—the cloud near its close was 
brightened and dispersed by the universal sympathy of 
hosts of friends ;—but parting is sorrowful even from 
one who bas nobly done his work and earned his 
repose. In that work he long stood alone ; and though 
he has of late years been imitated by others, who have 
thus obtained popularity, we may truly say that— 
*“* Take him for all in all, 
We ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 

For the able sketch of John Parry, which appears in 
another page, we are indebted to the Standard of Feb. 
92. The deceased gentleman was in his sixty-ninth 
year. 





PARNASSUS SCALED. 


English Music and Musicians have at last been 
recognised on the other side of the Channel. This 
happy result has been brought about by the expedition 
of English representative musicians organised by 
Messrs. Sullivan and Leslie ; and the recognition con- 
sists in the performance of Mr. Arthur Sullivan's “ Jn 
Memoriam,” by the Societe des Concerts of the Paris 
Conservatoire. It is stated that this is the first work 
ofan English musician that has been so honoured: if 
so, though greatly regretting the fact, we should still 
be inclined to say, ‘‘So much the worse for the 
Société.” But French artists have a high opinion 
of the honour conferred, and England is bound to 
take the same view, and to be duly grateful. The case 
is plainly stated in ‘‘ La France,” of Feb. 11, the day 
following the concert. We reproduce a portion of the 
notice, which translation would only spoil :— 





“La renommée des concerts du Conservatoire est européenne. 
Que dis-je, ‘* européenne’? Universelle est plus exact, car dans 
toutes les parties du monde civilisé I’¢cho de ces splendides 
exéeutions retentit aux oreilles des amis de l'art musical, et dés 
leur arrivéc A Paris, les étrangers cherchent a étre, au moins une 
fois, au nombre des auditeurs privilégiés des ces séances, hélas ! 
inabordables pour tant de gens. 

“Mais si entrer dans ce temple, 4 titre de simple assistant, 
offre las difficultés les plus grandes, figurer au programme comme 
auteur est encore plus ardu, et le comité a raison de n’admettre 
qua bon escient et aprés sérieux examen les compositeurs 
houveaux, nationaux ou ¢étrangers. 

“Un musicien anglais, M. Arthur Sullivan, a eu l’honneur in- 
signe de voir hier son nom inscrit entre ceux de Mendelssohn, de 
Beethoven et de Hendel. 


“L'euvre de M. Sullivan méritait un accueil qui n’est pas 
seulement la résultat d’une hospitaliére courtoisie; nous savons 
que nos éloges sont en concordance avec l’opinion des exécutants 
eux-mémes, juges, assurément, des plus compétents.” 


The French musical papers are calm, and do not 
“extacise ” like “‘ La France.” 








Is it too much to hope that now the ice has been 
broken, some other English work may at no distant 


date obtain the honour of performance by this very 
exclusive society ? 





MAGISTRATES AND MUSIC HALLS. 





The Middlesex magistrates having permanently 
disfranchised the Argyll Rooms, are now inclined to 
turn their attention to the abominations of certain 
music-halls, and have paid a visit to the Home Seere- 
tary to ask his countenance and aid in their endeavour 
to remedy some of the worst evils of these too-popular 
places of resort. The typical music-hall is in our 
opinion incapable of effective supervision, or anything 
like purification. To reform it is to destroy it, and if 
this desirable end be really wished, it may be attained 
by a much nearer route than that suggested at the 
interview of the magistrates with Mr. Cross. But it 
is the haunt of the working-man and his belongings ; 
and as our paternal legislature have superimposed on 
his own proclivities a little taste for music, and a great 
deal of spare time, his habits must not receive too 
rude a shock in the attempt to preserve his morals, 
or to prevent him beirig a nuisance to his neighbours. 
And so we may expect that the music-hall will be 
purified if possible; andif that be found difficult, or 
unattainable, the habitué will be enticed to better things 
by the endowment of rival establishments, where all 
the att:actions will be preserved, and the improprieties 
will be eschewed. We shall have gorgeous halls, with 
plenty of room, and plenty of air; wifh refreshments 
of the highest quality at the lowest price; with unex- 
ceptionable beer, ‘‘ baccy,’”’ and associates, where art 
in its highest form shall reign, and whence anything 
like immorality shall be exiled. Any expenses in- 
curred in this educational attempt may appropriately 
be defrayed from the School-board Rate. The energies of 
the Home Secretary, and of the Middlesex magistrates, 
and of the police, will not. be misapplied in effecting 
such reforms, and we heartily wish them success. 
Whether any music-hall will “ pay” on the High Art 
and Morality ‘ticket,’ remains to be seen. The 
Home Secretary was most anxious to disclaim any in- 
tention of interfering with the amusements of the 
‘ people,” which if it means anything, indicates a dis- 
position to follow rather than lead the popular taste— 
a bad omen for effectual reform. We are not among 
those who wish a hard time for the sons of labour, but 
if a period of depression—of longer hours and less 
money—were to deprive working-men of some of their 
amusements, if sadder they would become wiser men, 
and on the return of prosperity might easily be led to 
something better than the low music-hall of to-day. 
But neither Mr. Cross, nor Middlesex Magistrates, nor 
Police, will have much to do with this reform, which 
must moreover be exeessively slow under the most 
favourable circumstances. 
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A MUSICAL “STRIKE.” 


Among those who get their living by labour, there 
appears an inevitable connection between the establish- 
ment of a ‘‘ Union ” and the organization of a “‘ Strike,” 
and the Union does not seem to realize its condition of 
existence, until its strength has been tested in the usual 
manner. By most people Strikes are regarded as 
all but unmitigated evils, but there are circumstances 
which render them excusable, justifiable, or necessary. 
The demand for increased pay for work done, or for 
less work for a stated remuneration, is not always 
unreasonable, and in some cases it at once ensures 
acquiescence. Such, we feel, will be the case with the 
Musical Union, which now puts forth a claim for 
shorter hours, on account of the great rise in price of its 
materiel and personnel, which in twenty years have in- 
creased in cost nearly cent per cent—£380 against 
£724. The demand of the Unionists—or of their 
Director—and we may truly say, L’état, c’est lui—is 
for relief from an eighth of the work done: the Sub- 
scribers are asked to give up one matinée out of eight 
—surely a most modest suggestion from one who after 
thirty-five years’ work at musical pioneering finds that 
however satisfactory his labours in an art point of 
view, the financial “‘ both ends” obstinately refuse to 
meet. We have no doubt that the masters—we beg 
pardon, we mean the Subscribers—will fall in with views 
so modestly put forth, and that Professor Ella will not 
have to ‘turn out” on this momentous question. 

We should have thought that among the vastly 
increased ranks of cultivated amateurs, the number of 
those who love quiet and comfort combined with the 
highest artistic excellence would have been sufficient 
to have doubled or quadrupled the Subscription List to 
the Musical Union. Probably a great many know of 
the Society, without knowing it: they have never been 
to a matinee. No genuine music-lover would attend 
once without the desire of going again, and often; and 
few would consider the moderate subscription any 
obstacle to their enjoying the treat half-a-dozen times 
in the season. No one wants the Hall packed on these 
matinées as it is for a ballad concert, but there is room 
for double the number of subscribers, without any 
sacrifice of comfort. We trust that the “strike” may 
result in increased “ funds” as well as ‘‘ shorter hours 
of work.” As against the speculative impresario, the 
artist is nowhere ; and as he can gain little, he ought 
not tu be allowed to incur loss, or to carry out a public 
benefit by the sacrifice of his private means. 





NOTES. 


Apropos of the marriage of the Duke of Connaught at St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, on Thursday, March 13, our contem- 
porary, the “ Saturday Musical Review" (late Choir) suggests that 
‘‘as Mendelssohn's ** Elijah” is to be repeated by the Royal Albert 
Hall Choral Society on the evening of the same day, would it not 
be courteous to mark the event in London by inaugurating the 
concert with a performance of the ‘Wedding March’? Certainly, 





and not more courteous than appropriate. The wedding song 
and chorus, from ‘‘Inkle and Yarico,” might also be introduced 
between the parts, and a fantasia of marrow-bones and cleayers at 
the end of the oratorio. 


A movement we are informed has now taken form for celebrat- 
ing the 28th of May as the centenary of the poet Moore in Dublin, 
when there is to be a national concert, an oration by Lord 
O'Hagan, a poem by D. F. M’Carthy, and a ball at the Mansion 
House, in the hope of raising a fund to provide a new and becom- 
ing statue of Moore for Dublin in place of the shockingly ugly 
one which now stands near Trinity College. The centenary 
celebration is all very well, but the substitution of some statue 
which we have not seen for one whose ugliness is admitted may 
involve consequences fearful to contemplate. Can we depend on 
the next “ effigies” not being uglier than the existing one? And 
are we to admit a precedent for revising allt the ugly statues in the 
United Kingdom? How many “ national monuments” will keep 
their places ? 


Music and musicians owe much to lithography, but the invention 
might have deprived the world of one of its greatest musicians, 
Weber as a boy was fascinated by the new art, and his musicial 
studies were for a time discarded, or but slightly attended to. He 
himself states in his Autobiography:—‘ The active youthful spirit, 
seeking hurriedly to appropriate everything new and attracting 
attention, excited in me the notion of eclipsing the system of 
lithography recently discovered by Sennefelder. I at last believed 
I had succeeded, by means of a more convenient machine. The 
desire to carry out the affair on a grand scale induced us to move 
to Freiberg, where all the materials appeared to be most easily pro- 
curable. But the prolixity of the business, its mechanical and 
mind-killing nature, soon caused me to give the thing up, and 
resume composition with redoubled delight.” The results at- 
tained by Sennefelder in his day do seem to us not very “ fascina- 
ting ;”’ and we cannot feel surprise that Music achieved a victory. 

The annual report of the Newspaper Press Fund states that there 
are 1763 newspapers in the United Kingdom, and notwithstanding 
that editors, reporters, and managers are eligible, the society only 
commands the support of 395 members, of whom 275 reside in Lon- 
don and 120 belong to the country. During the last year the amount 
of money voted being £1082. Sixteen non-members in the same 
period received 21 grants, amounting to £102. The total amount 
thus distributed had been £1185. Including a balance of £777 
from the previous year the total income was £3159, and the in- 
vested funds amounted to £11,450. The sum of £295 was spent 
on the annual dinner, while the amount received for tickets was 
only £212 5s. Each of the 201 diners thus caused a loss of about 
7s. 6d. to the charity. The Fund should be placed upon a better 
footing, so as to enlist the support of the great body of newspaper 
workers, who urgently need a sound provident society. 


The death of the Dowager Countess of Westmorland, in her 
eighty-flfth year, took place on the 18th inst. This amiable and 
accomplished lady was distinguished as a painter of no ordinary 
merit ; the portrait of her uncle, the first Duke of Wellington, is 
considered to be excellent, both for the likeness and as a work of 
art. In musical circles the deceased was recognized as a very 
gifted connoisseur. She was the widow of the founder of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and survived her husband twenty years 
When the late General was ambassador at Berlin and at Vienna, 
the artistic réunions of Lord and Lady Westmorland were attended 
by the celebrities in art, literature, and science of those capitals. 
Her son, the Hon. Julian Fane, whose biography was written by 
the present Viceroy of India, died young. The Countess’s only 
daughter, Lady Rose Sophia Mary.Fane, is married to the painter, 
Mr. H. Weigall. The present Earl of Westmorland is the only 
surviving son of eight children. The late dowager was the 
daughter of the third Earl of Mornington. 
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Many of our readers will be sorry to hear that Mr. Henry 
Marston, a well-known and popular actor, has fallen, in his old 
age, upon evil times, and is in necessitous circumstances. He is 
now seventy-five years of age, and Mrs. Marston, who was herself an 
actress of repute, and one or two of his family, are unfortunately 
dependent upon him. In the years when Mr. Phelps revivel and 
maintained the Shakespearean stage at Sadler’s Wells, Mr. and 
Mrs. Marston were among his very efficient company. Mr. 
Marston is now an applicant for the annuity of £40 in the gift of 
the Freemasons. The election of recipients of the gift occurs in 
May next. Mr. Marston's dramatic friends appeal to their brother 
masons to remember by their votes an old veteran who has reached 
the last of the ‘Seven Ages” of Shakespeare, and who always 
preserved an honourable reputation, both as an actor of rare power 
ania gentleman of high character. 

Brussels appears to be a perfect Eldorado to French theatrical 
artists, at least if what is printed in the Figaro about the salaries 
they receive be not exaggerated. For example, at the Galeries 
Theatre M. Delaunay, and M. Coquelin and Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt 
receive @ fixed sum of sixty pounds sterling per night and a share 
in the receipts. Recently M. Mounet Sully and Mdlle. Bernhardt, 
when playing there in ‘* Phédre,” took together every night half the 
receipts, that is to say about two hundred and fifty pounds. At 
the Monnaie Opera-house Mdme. Patti and Sig. Nicolini received 
together for one night as much as three hundred and sixty pounds 
out of the receipts, which amounted in all to nearly a thousand 
pounds. ' 

Joachim has received from the Emperor of Germany the 
Order of the Red Eagle (Third Class). 





The annual report of the directors of the Crystal Palace states 
that the additions made last year to the ordinary charges against 
revenue leave the sum of £3354 1s. 4d. available for dividend, 
allowing of a payment of two per cent. on the Preference Stock of 
the Company, and leaving a balance of £146 3s. 4d. to be carried 
forward. The number of visitors who have paid for admission 
during the year has been 980,601, being 13,377 less than in 1877. 
The unusually bad weather during the Christmas Holidays caused 
4 serious diminution in the number of visitors. There were five 
days on which the numbers exceeded 44,000, on two of which there 
were over 60,000. The total number of visitors in the year was 
1,951,931. 

The Wadmore Memorial Fund now amounts to nearly £1200, 
and the committee propose meeting at an early date to decide in 
what manner it shall be invested. In the meantime it remains on 
deposit at the bankers in the name of the honorary treasurers, 
Messrs. Stanley Lucas and John Gill. 





At a recent “Symphony Concert” in Chickering Hall, New 
York, Mr. Richard Hoffman played the last new concerto by Ignaz 
Brill. The New York Tribune says the concerto is ‘‘ a beautiful 
piece of workmanship well worth a place in the repertory of our 
best artists. Mr. Hoffman played charmingly. His fine tone, 
sympathetic touch, faultless execution, and masterly interpretation 
can hardly be commended tvo warmly. Recalled with every mark 
of appreciation, he replied with a delightful performance of one of 
Schumnan’s Novelletten.”” This isthe concerto played by the com- 
poser himself at the Crystal Palace. 





The French composer, M. Varney, whose song, ‘‘ Mourir pour la 
patrie,” was used as a funeral hymn for the Revolutionists of 1848, 
isdead. As the ‘ Marseillaise” is again received as the French 
national air, some public recognition may probably be given to 
Varney’s song. 





The Chevalier Pinsuti has been created Officer of the Order of 
the Crown of Italy by the King. 





The 225th anniversary festival of the Sons of the Clergy is to 
take place at St. Paul’s on May 24. A‘ small orchestra of selected 
instrumentalists” is announced. The Dettingen Te Deum will be 
replaced by Mr. Martin’s Magnificat and Nune Dimittis, and the 
special anthems by Dr. Stainer’s cantata, ‘‘ Jairus’ Daughter.” It 
is, we believe, under consideration whether the new peal of bells 
will be rung or chimed—with or without the muffles. 





For the Bristol Festival in October Mr. Charles Halle’s band 
has been engaged, and among the leading vocalists will be Mdme. 
Albani, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. The number 
of guarantors has been increased from 300 to 400, and nearly all 
arrangements have been completed. 





A New Philharmonic Society for Gloucestershire has been 
founded under the auspices of the Bishop of Gloucester. Mr. 
Lloyd, the organist of the Cathedral is to be the conductor. As 
the Bishop knows nothing of music, the post of president will be 
filled by Mrs. Ellicott; and the Rev. S. R. Majendie will be the 


treasurer. Two concerts—one sacred, one secular—aro to be given 
forthwith. 





Mr. Wall has recently displayed more than usual activity in his 
application for penalties on the unauthorised performance of 
songs, &c. We should think that very few persons concerned in 
getting up public entertainments can now be ignorant of Mr. 
Wall's proceedings. Others, it is said, are following in his foot- 
steps, and we may, therefore, expect an increase of irritation. 
The thing is a nuisance, and steps should be taken to get the law 
exactly defined, with the view of removing anomaly or injustice. 





It is said that two unknown works by Beethoven have been dis- 
covered, one of which is to be performed at Vienna on the cele- 
bration of the silver wedding of the Emperor and Empress. 

Commenting upon the late Mapleson opera season in Chicago, 
the Chicago Tribune says: ‘‘ It commenced with the war of the 
dressing-rooms, which made the people laugh. Then came the 
exposure of shameless speculation, which made the people growl, 
and then followed the rapacious character of the management in 
selling tickets far beyond the capacity of the house, thus depriv- 
ing people of their seats and exposing nearly every one to great 
personal discomfort. To such an extent was this practised one 
evening, and so loud was the complaint of the public, that the 
police authorities yesterday afternoon, when a similar annoyance 
was threatened, promptly solved the problem by ejecting the over- 
plus of people, to the sorrow of the box-office, who had to return 
their money. The action of the police was timely and judicious, 
and it should be applied to every theatre in the city which sells 
tickets beyond its capacity to accommodate people with seats.” 
This may be all very well as a piece of abstract justice, but what 
did the ejected ones think of the process? Was the return of 
their money a sufficient solace ? 





Under the title of ‘‘ The Aleazar Grand Theatre of Varieties, 
Restaurant, and Café,” a new edifice will now supplant the 
building which has so long borne the name of Saville House. A 
limited liability company has been formed for the transmutation 
of the present Saville House into a combined theatre and restau- 
rant, the necessary capital for this enterprise being £100,000. 
Mr. E. L. Paraire is the architect chosen for the work in question, 
In an area of about 16,000 square feet a spacious theatre, as well 
us lounges, foyers, and crush-rooms, and a commodious café-restau- 
rant, will find ample space. Beneath it is intended to furnish an 
extensive suite of billiard saloons and buffets. The theatre will 
be managed by Mr. Alexander Henderson; while the restaurant 
will be offered for competition. A light species of entertainment 
is designed to occupy the stage of the Alcazar, it being the inten- 
tion of the management to combine opera bouffe and ballet on a 
grand scale. 
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Mr. Asger- Hamerik—the Director of the Conservatorium at 
Baltimore—has sent us the prospectus of the Thirteenth Series of 
Concerts to be given at the Peabody Institute of that city. There 
is no trace of the Touring Party or of the Concert Speculator. The 
List of the orchestral works to be performed is worth printing :— 

L. Van Beethoven, 1770-1827 :—Third Symphony, Eroica, E 
flat major; Fourth Symphony, B flat major; Eighth Sym- 
phony, F major; Leonora Overture, E major, No. 3; Over- 
ture to Goethe's tragedy * Kgmont ;’ Consecration of the 
House, Concert Overture, C major; Christ on the Mount of 
Olives, Oratorio ; Violin Romance, F major. 

Hector 1803-1869 :—Overture to Shakespeare's King 
* Lear; Overture, Roman Carnival. 

O. B. Boise, Ohio :—Piano Concerto, G minor. 

Hans Von Biilow, 1830 :—The Minstrel’s Curse, Legend. 

I’, Chopin, 1810-1849 :—Piano Concerto, E minor. 

Max Erdmannsdorfer, 1848 :—Overture to Princess Ilse. 

Niels W. Gade, 1817 :—Highth Symphony, B minor; Hamlet, 
Concert Overture. 

M. J. Glinka, 1804-1867 :—Overture to the Opera “‘ My Life for 
the Czar,” Kamarinskaja, Russian Scherzo; Souvenir of a 
Summer Night in Madrid. 

Chr. Gluck, 1712-1787 :—Overture to the Opera “ Alceste.” 

Kdyard Grieg, 1843 :—Piano Concerto, A minor. 

G. F. Handel, 1685-1759:—Air from the Oratorio ‘‘ Messiah.” 

Asger Hamerik, 1843 :—Jewish Trilogy, C minor; Fourth Norse 
Suite, D major; Concert Romance, D major, for violoncello. 

Emil Hartmann, 1836:—The Vikings, Overture to a Norse 
Drama. 

J. Haydn, 1732-1809 :—Symphony, G major. 

W. A. Mozart, 1756-1791 :—Symphony, G minor. 

Cc, C. Muller, New York :— Nocturne, E minor. 

H. W. Nicholl, New York ;—A Movement from a Symphony. 

C. Reinecke, 1824:—Overture to Calderon’s ** Lady Puck ;” 
Prelude to the 5th act of the Opera ‘* Manfred.” 

R. Schumann, 1810-1856:—Piano Concerto, A minor. 

August Séderman, 1830-1873 :—Norse Folk-Songs and Folk- 
Dances, adapted for Orchestra. 

The names of 282 Subscribers to the Peabody Concerts are 
printed, 96 ladies and 186 gentlemen. 


berlioz, 


On Feb. 15 a new work entitled -‘ The Druids,’ announced as 
aiming at the regeneration of English opera, was produced at St. 
George’s Hall. It is written by the Rev. J. M. Capes, a clergyman 
who has been ‘* To Rome and back,” apparently without deriving 
much benefit from his journey. His attempt on English opera 
will probably be as profitless, and the task may be still left in the 
hands of Mr. Carl Rosa, after he has done with opera in English. 


Bach’s St. John Passion Music will be performed, with 
orchestral accompaniment, under Mr. Barnby’s direction, at St. 
Anne’s, Soho, on Friday evenings, February 28, March 7, 14, 21, 
at eight, and on Good Friday at four o’clock. Admission will be 
by tickets only, to be obtained by sending stamped directed 
envelope to the Choir Secretary. Are the tickets to ensure an 
** audience,” or to restrict the numbers of the “ congregation ?” 
What says the Ordinary? 


The following sketch of the Covent Garden season appears in 
Kigaro of Feb, 22:—The Royal Italian Opera season of 1879 
will be under the joint direction of Mr. Ernest Gye, husband of 
Mime. Albani, and of Captain Gye. It is possible, however, that, 
to avoid confusion, the name of Mr. Ernest Gye will appear as 
sole director. So far as the novelties are concerned, the list is 
not quite settled; but it is arranged that Le Roi de Lahore” 
of M. Massenet shall be produced for Mdme. Patti, and‘ Polyeucte” 
for Mdme. Albani, Among the operas also before the directors 
are ‘Nurma” for Mdme Albani, ‘* Carmen,” M. Salvayre’s “ Le 
Bravo" “ Les Amants de Verone,” and others, and it is possible 





that one or more may be included in the promises. Of the new 
artists, Mdlie. Alwina Valleria will, it is asserted (although the 
report entirely lacks confirmation), leave Mr. Mapleson to join 
the troupe of the Royal Italian Opera, which will also be recruited 
by Mdlles. Adele Garbini and Emma Turolla, Italian sopranos; 
Mdme. Rosine Bloch, the celebrated mezzo-soprano from the Paris 
Grand Opera; and Malle. Maria Pasqua, a contralto from Italy; 
M. Syiva, a tenor from the Paris Grand Opera; and M. Lassalle, 
the celebrated baritone, and M. Gailhard, the famous basso from 
the same opera-house. Among the troupe of eight first sopranos 
will be found the names of Mdines. Patti, Albani, and De Cepeda, 
Mdes. Smeroschi and Zaré Thalberg; the contraltos will Le 
Mdmnes. Scalchi, Bloch, Pasqua, and Belocca; the tenors, Signori 
Gayarre, Nicolini, Capoul, Bolis, Nouvelli, and Sylva; the 
baritones, Maurel, Cotogni, Graziani, Lassalle, and 
Carbone; and the basses, Signori Capponi, Gailhard, Silvestre, 
Ordinas, Scolara, Caracciolo, Vidal, and Raguer. Signori Vianesi 
and Bevignani will remain in their post of conductors, Signor 
Tagliafico will still be stage manager, and Mr. Russell, Mr. Hall, 
and the rest of the personnel of the opera will retain the posts they 
held under Mr: F. Gye. The prospectus wili be issued to the 
public in two or three weeks’ time. 


Signori 


Mr. Sala has been condemning the female waste of time over 
pianoforte exercises, and has been attacked in consequence. He 
writes in his defence.—‘‘I am deeply interested in the better 
education of women—such education which shall enable them to 
earn a handsome livelihood should circumstances force them to face 
the world single-handed. I maintain that three parts of the time 
usually devoted to exervitations on the piano in the education of 
young ladies is wickedly and cruelly wasted. I maintain that were 
clever girls taught to paint on porcelain, to model in clay and wax 
to turn, to carve, and especially to draw on wood, they would be a 
hundred times better employed, and fifty times nearer the possi- 
bility of earning from three to ten pounds a week than in ‘spanking’ 
on the pianoforte.” If all the girls who “ spank ” the pianoforte 
were at once to take to painting, modelling, drawing, carving, and 
turning, not one in ahundred would ever be able to earn a pounda 
week at any of those callings, even if their services were wanted, 
Their amateurism would be worthless in-competition with the 
professional skill of which there is plenty in the market. The 
‘*‘ spanker ” can always, however, find some children to bring up in 
the rudiments of music, and a good teacher can always get pupils. 
Exceptional gifts and conscientious work will succeed in Music or 
any other Art. 








TWO VIOLIN STORIES. 


The trumpeter, Hans, followed his general, Bliicher, 
into Paris, after the victory of Waterloo. Hans was a 
burly, smoky, beery fellow ; honest too; but he meant 
not to cross the Rhine homeward without a trophy. 
He stalked through the splendid palaces with his 
hands in his pocket, and his spurs clanking. 

“* Ach hier! Something I must have to show to mein 
wifes, and little Hansies, and to the cobbler and tailor, 
and to the schoolmaster, or they never will have belief 
that I have been in Kaiser Napoleon's palace. Dis 
leetle fiddles, he will do, if when they say ‘ Nein,’ I 
will show dem his voice and say ‘ Ja!’”’ 

Hans sounded his trumpet, mounted his horse, and 
rode away; but the little fiddle went with him, 
wrapped up in his buttony great coat, and packed away 
on his saddle. Of course, when he got home he found 
the pretty thing broken to pieces. Hans did not know 
much about fiddles, and his wife was a bit of a shrew; 
but he could not bear to throw away the only token of 
his martial glory, so he took the fragments and stuffed 
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them out of sight behind an old looking-giass. After a 
while, simple Hans died, and his wife married again. 
At the first house-cleaning the old glass was moved, 
qud the scraps of the dusty wood and broken strings 
came rattling down. 

“Oh, ho!” said Mr. Hans the second. 
an old fiddle! Donner und Blitzen ! 
fiddle.” 

He carried the pieces to a repairer of violins, who 
opened his eyes wide at the prize, and offered Hans a 
sum for it which made his head whivl. 

I have often seen this violin and heard it played upon. 
The varnish is rubbed off in spots, and the back and 
belly are seamed aud pieced like patchwork ; but the 
lovely tone is there, still pure and ciear as an angel's 
voice. 

The next relates to Me Bull's King Joseph 
Guarnerius, for which it is said he paid four thousand 
dollars. 

When Ole was in America he had to go from one 
little town to another to give aconcert. Perhaps tired 
of railway travelling—perbaps the better to see the 
country—he took passage on an Ohio River steamboat. 
In a little while the boiler burst, after the Western 
fashion, tearing away the fore part of the boat, and set- 
ting the cabins on fire. Ole Bull found himself choked, 
leafened and blinded, in the midst of struggling, 
shrieking women and children, shattered timbers, 
smoke, flame, and noisy water. What did he do? 
Swim for his life? Lend a hand to any woman or 
little child? No. He did neither. I doubt if he 
remembered that around him were human beings in 
danger. Ife rushed to his violin-case, took from it the 
precious instrament, put it between his strong white 
teeth, leaped over the blazing guards into the black 
water, aud struck out manfully for the shore, which he 
gained in triumph, and there stood gazing as his fiddle, 
dripping and proud as the Newfoundland dog who saves 
adrowning child. Ole Bull was nothing to Ole Bull in 
that moment. His beloved and precious instrument 
was all in all. The*only “King Joseph Guarnerius” 
might have been losi!—D. Ru/?. 


“A fiddle ; 
A ecremona 





THE EDINBURGH MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


The Reid Concert—which before the accession of 
Professor Oakeley to the chair of Music in Edinburgh 
University had chiefly consisted of excerpts from the 
hackneyed program of a touring party—has now 
developed into a three days’ festival of high class 
vocal and orchestral music, in which however Geueral 
Reid’s public spirit is still commemorated by the perform- 
ance on the first day of some of his compositions. 
The concert on Feb. 13 opened with the General's 
Introduction, Minuet, Pastorale, and March; and the 
audience, as usual, paid tribute to his memory by 
standing up during the performance of ‘ The Garb of 
Old Gaul.” After this the band played Schubert's 
overture to his pastoral opera, ‘‘ Rosamunde,” one of 
his most tuneful works. The overture was originally 
written (1820) for another opera, ‘ Zauberharfe,” but 
vas transferred to ‘“ Rosamunde.” Spohr’s ‘ duo 
concertaute” for two violins (Op. 9, No. 2) was then 
exquisitely played by Mdme. Neruda and Herr Strauss. 
The symphony of the evening was Mozart's in E flat ; 
it was magnificently played. 





Beethoven was represented by the fifth concerto, 
known as ‘The Emperor.” The soloist was, of course, 
Mr. Halle, and Mr. Halle and his band understand one 
another so thoroughly that they invariably give an 
almost perfect reading of a concerto. Mdme. Neruda 
gave, as violin solos, an Abendlied by Schumann, and 
Paganini's ‘* Moto Perpetuo;”’ this lady’s playing called 
forth tremendous applause. The concert closed with 
selections from the incidental music to the ‘ Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” by Mendelssohn, in which the scherzo 
in particular was delightfully played. The vocal 
part of the concert was very good. Miss Thursby was 
successful in Sir Herbert Oakeley’s new “ Swallow” 
song, which she sang extremely well. The same artist 
also sang Handel’s “ $i t’amo,”’ and by way of contrast, 
we presume, Proch’s “ Deh torna.”” Malle. Kling sang 
(in German) Gluck’s “Che faro” most dramatically, 
und fairly took the audience by storm. She also gave 
Schumann’s “ Friilingsnacht,” and Brahms’ ‘“ Wie- 
genlied.”’ 

At the second Evening Concert on the 14th, with 
the same leading vocal and instrumental soloists, 
Herr Brahms’ Symphony, No. 2, in D major, Op. 78; 
three Overtures — Beethoven's ‘ Mymont,” Spohr's 
* Faust,” and Schumann's ‘ Hermann and Dorothea ;” 
orchestral works by Boccherini and Soden ; the Piano- 
forte Concerto in G minor, by M. Saint-Saens, the 
solo played by My Mr. Halle ;—formed the program. 
The attendance was good, the andience interested, and 
liberal in their applause. 

At the third of the Orchestral Festival Concerts,—on 
Saturday afternoon, the Hall was crowded in every 
part. The performers were the same as on the two 
former occasions, and the program was equally good 
to the previous ones. ‘he instrumental portion of 
Beethoven's Ninth or ‘*Choral Symphony.” The 
melancholy incident which attended its first perform- 
ance at Vienna, on May 7, 1824, can never be recalled 
but with feelings of sympathy—the greatest work of a 
genius being performed, and the author thereof stand- 
ing in the midst of an enthusiastic multitude, himself 
insensible to sound. At the close Mr. Halle had to 
ackuowledge the prolonged applause of the audience. 
Cherubini's overture to “ Hise,” an example of Wagner 
from “ Die Meistersinger,” and the * Guillaume Tell” 
overture were all well given. Mdme. Neruda played a 
concerto in A minor, by Viotti, in which she displayed 
her usual powers as a violinist to the delight of the 
audience. Mr. Halle gave an Impromptu by Schubert 
as a pianoforte solo. Miss Thursby sang the recitative 
and air, ‘‘ Non paventar,” and ‘Ah, infelice,” from the 
** Magic Flute,” and Henry Leslie’s romance of ‘Queen 
Mary.” Inthe latter, according to the Hdinburgh Daily 
Review, ** she ascended to and sustained something like 
D in alt; reminding one of the vocal feats pertaining to 
the part of Astrifiammante in the opera above men- 
tioned.” Mdile. Kling sang Handel's air, ‘‘ Verdi 
prati,” with taste ; and, accompanied by the composer, 
she also sang Sir Herbert Oakeley’s two new songs, 
‘«« Fruhlingsabend ” and ‘ Sehnsucht,” to the delight of 
all present. Before the performance of the final over- 
ture the Hon. George Waldegrave Leslie appeared on 
the platform with Mdme. Norman-Neruda, Mr. Halle, 
and Sir Herbert Oakeley, and after a few words handed 
two laurel wreaths to Sir Herbert Oakeley, who pre- 
sented them to Mdme. Norman-Neruda and to Mr. 
Halle; and on receiving one himself, Sir Herbert 
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Oakeley acknowledged the compliment—the unwonted | 


and unexpected demonstration—at some length, and 
including therein the two ladies, Miss Emma Thursby 
and Fraulein Kling. Sir Herbert concluded :—* In 
regard to my part in the Orchestral Festivals, so kindly 
alluded to by Mr. Waldegrave Leslie, I will only add 
that I have considered it part of my duty to endeavour 
to increase an appreciation in Scotland for orchestral 
music, and if any efforts of mine towards that end have 
been successful, [ am indeed grateful. I beg to thank 
you, and those whose feelings you represent, for the 
very kind ‘laurels’ with which you have honoured 
Mdme. Neruda, Mr. Halle, and myself.” 





MR. KUHE’S BRIGHTON FESTIVAL. 


It is now some eight years since Mr. Kuhe first 
essayed his Annual Testival, and for some time success 
—at any rate financially—seemed a forlorn hope. But 
undeterred by difficulties, Mr. Kuhe persevered in his 
endeavour, and it is now all but impossible that any- 
thing in the shape of failure can result, either in an 
artistic or a commercial point of view. The festival of 
the present year—notwithstanding the unusual depres- 
sion—bids fair to be more successful than any of its 
predecessors. The selection of music is unexception- 
able, and the means of execution are more than 
adequate. An excellent orchestra of forty-nine per- 
formers has been engaged, Mr. Carrodus being the 
leader, and all the principals instrumentalists of 
renown; Mr. Alfred King will officiate as chorus- 
master, and Mr. Crapps as organist. The list of 
vocalists includes the names of Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Lloyd, Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. Santley, Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Thursby, Mrs. Osgood, 
Mdme. A. Sterling, and Mdme. Patey, and many others 
of note. 

The performance of Handel's ‘* Judas Maccabeus,” on 
the evening of Feb. 11, attracted a numerous audience, 
though the Dome was not inconveniently crowded. 
Though the interpretation of the oratorio was not all 
that could be desired, the applause was general and 
sometimes enthusiastic. The Festival Choir shows 
improvement upon past seasons, the female voices 
being fresh and tuneful, and accurate and steady. Some 
little nervousness was exhibited at first, but as the 
evening advanced the chorus acquitted themselves ably. 
The fine chorus, ‘* We never will bow down,” with 
which the second part comes to a conclusion, was very 
creditably rendered, and the famous ‘‘ See the conquering 
hero comes” made its customary impression. The 
singing of Mr. Lloyd in the two airs, ‘Call forth thy 
powers” and ‘‘ Sound an alarm ” fully maintained the 
artist's reputation. Mrs. Osgood was successful in her 
solos, notably in “‘ From mighty kings,” and gave her 
recitatives well. The part of Simon was ably supported 
by Mr. Lewis Thomas, whose voice told admirably ; and 
Miss Julia Elton, and Miss Emily Moore completed the 
cast. Mr. Kuhe conducted, and obtained a warm 
welcome on his first appearance in the orchestra. 

The Festival was continued on Wednesday with an 
afternoon Classical Concert, the direction of which Mr. 
Kuhe had relegated to Mr. Manns. The occasion 
brought forward two of the novelties specially written 
for the Festival: Mr. Shakespeare's pianoforte concerto 
in C, and Mr. Wingham’s overture in A. Both 
musicians were pupils of the Royal Academy of Music, 








and the first-named held the Mendelssohn Scholarship, 
Mr. Shakespeare’s pianoforte concerto is simply an old 
work remodelled. It is a good example of showy 
writing for the solo instrument, and the orchestra js 
judiciously employed. Miss Kuhe played the solo part 
with evident appreciation, and with full command over 
the intricacies of the workmanship; at the conclusion 
she shared the compliment of a “ call” with the com. 
poser. Mr. Wingham has taken a couplet from 
Tennyson— 

‘** Love took the glass of Time, and turn'd it in his glowing hands ; 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands,” 


for the motto of his overture. Its chief merit is the 
bright orchestration, the violin parts being especially 
animated and vigorous. It produced a good impression, 
was well played, and loudly applauded. The program 
also included Mendelssohn's ‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream” overture ; Beethoven’s Symphony in A, No.7; 
Berlioz’s orchestral version of Weber's ‘ Invitation 
pour la Valse ;”’ the overture to ‘ Rienzi,” and vocal 
solos by Miss Carlotta Elliot and Mr. Shakespeare— 
the gentleman gaining an encore for Henschel’s charac. 
teristic ‘‘ Gipsy Serenade.” Mr. Manns conducted with 
care, and produced the best results from the material 
at his command. ‘I'he Dome was very well filled. 

On Thursday evening Mr. Henry Gadsby’s new 
cantata, ‘* lhe Lord of the Isles,” founded on Sir Walter 
Scott's poem, was performed for the first time in publie, 
This work has been composed expressly for these 
concerts, and as the effort of a young English musician, 
who has laboured well in the cause of native art, 
it inspired considerable interest. The original poem 
has been adapted to the purposes of a libretto by Mr. 
Frank Murray. The artists were Miss Adela Vernon, 
Mdme. Cummings, Mr. Barton MeGuckin, Mr. B. Lane, 
Mr. Ludwig, and Mr. Thurley Beale. Miss A. Williams 
was engaged, but being indisposed her place was filled 
by Miss Vernon. Mr. Barton McGuckin also was 
suffering from severe cold. The work has a well- 
written overture. The choruses were well sung by the 
Festival Choir. ‘ Merrily, merrily bounds the bark,” 
was perhaps their best effort, and was much applauded. 
Mr. Gadsby was applauded lustily at the end of the 
cantata. 

The ‘* Stabat Mater” occupied the second part of 
the program, Mr. Bernard Lane singing the tenor 
music. Mr. Kuhe himself conducted. 

On Saturday afternoon the largest audience the 
Festival has yet drawn assembled to hear Sir Michael 
Costa’s “ Eli.” Mr. Kuhe was fortunate in haviug 
prevailed on the eminent composer to personally con- 
duct his work, an act of kindness and self-denial which 
will be appreciated by those who can compare the 
Brighton band and chorus with those over which Sir 
Michael commonly presides. The solo parts were 
taken by Miss Robertson, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. The 
Brighton Guardian states that “A matchless perform- 
ance was a foregone conclusion, and this was fully 
borne out by all those who availed themselves of being 
present. The different artists were heard to perfection, 
and unqualified praise must be awarded them for 
their splendid vocalization. The chorus, too, were well 
up to their work. Though, perhaps, lacking power in 
certain portions of the oratorio, it must be remembered 
that the choir is but two years’ old; and, no doubt, a8 
they get more matured, they will gain increased 
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strength. The band was most effective, the introduc- 
tion of the harp in various parts adding beauty to the 
performance. Sir Michael Costa was warmly greeted 
as he took up his position as conductor, and at the 
close of the performance. 

The miscellaneous concert on Monday evening, Feb. 
17, drew a fair andience. The concert opened with 
Weber’s overture to ‘‘ Oberon.”” Handel’s Concerto in 
F, No. 4, played by Mr. A. King. Mr. Kuhe’s solo was 
Chopin’s Concerto in E minor, which elicited a storm 
of applause. Mr. Carrodus then played a solo on the 
violin, a Movement by Beethoven, which brought down 
the applause the player deserved. Some dance music, 
written for the Festival by Mr. Lindsay Sloper, and 
conducted by the composer, and a March, by Mr. Wil- 
ford Morgan, were given for the first time ; and Auber’s 
Overture, ‘‘ Le Cheval de Bronze,” closed the evening's 
entertainment. Miss Mary Davies was the vocalist, 
and though suffering from a severe cold, got through 
her three songs with credit. 

Tuesday evening produced another miscellaneous 
concert. Sterndale Bennett's ‘‘ Les Naiades’’ preced- 
ing Mozart’s “Jupiter” symphony, An overture 
“Hero and Leander,’ by Mr. Walter Macfarren, per- 
formed for the first time, was well received. A ‘‘ grand 
selection’ by Verdi, Berlioz’s ‘‘ Danse des Sylphides,” 
and Gounod’s “ Mireille” were the other orchestral 


works. Mr. Kuhe played a movement from a concerto 
by Saint Saéns. The vocalist was Mdlle. Helene 
Arnim. 


On Thursday evening Mendelssoln’s ‘ Elijah" was 
performed. As usual there was a crowded andience. 
The principal vocalists were Miss Emma Thursby, 
Miss Emily Moore, Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, Miss 
Dones, Mr. W. Shakespeare, Mr. 8. Tower, Herr 
Henschel, and Mr. H. D'Egville. Miss Thursby's ‘Hear 
ye, Israel,” was rendered with fine effect ; in the recita- 
tives she sang with taste, and in the trio, ‘‘ Lift thine 
eyes,’ with Miss Moore and Mdme. Sterling, she gained 
the encore. Miss Moore sang her part well, and her 
impersonation of the boy deserved the applause she 
received. Mdme. A. Sterling was most successful in 
“(Q rest in the Lord,” for which an encore was gained. 
The tenor music was allotted to Mr. Shakespeare, 
whose singing was thoroughly artistic. ‘If with all 
your hearts’ was given with great taste, and he was 
warmly applauded. Herr Henschel made his début 
before a Brighton audience as lijah, and evidently 
made a great impression. The Festival Choir were 
put to a severe trial in the different choruses, but they 
came out generally with success. The band did their 
work well. 

A Popular Concert was arranged for Friday evening, 
for the benefit of Mr. Kuhe. Mr. Sims Reeves had 
been engaged, but the eminent tenor was unable to leave 
London on account of a severe cold. In consequence 
Mr. Kuhe retained the services of Mdme. Antoinette 
Sterling and Mr. Barton McGuckin, and the absence 
of Mr. Sims Reeves did not materially influence the 
attendance. The concert opened with the overture to 
“ Semiramide,” the orchestra giving the composition in 
their best style. A new work by Sir Julius Benedict, 
“Das Katchen von Heilbron,” conducted by the com- 
poser, was most enthusiastically applauded, and Sir 
Julius Benedict had more than once to acknowledge 
the compliment. Another composition, from the pen 
of Mr. H. 8. Gates, deserves honourable mention—a 








gavotte, ‘ Cordelia.” It is sure to become a favourite. 
A selection from ‘ H.M.S. Pinafore,” with solos for 
cornet, clarinet, flageolet, and ophecleide, was capitally 
rendered, and gained warm approbation. Mr. Kuhe 
played Liszt’s Hungarian Fautasia, with orchestral 
accompaniment, in masterly style; a perfect ovation 
was accorded him ; and Mr. Carrodus’ performance of 
Otello” onthe violin produced a sensation, his execu- 
tion keeping the assembly spell-bound. Mdme. A. Sterling 
sang ‘‘ The Song of the Shirt,” and, responding to an 
encore, gave ‘ Darby and Joan.”’ Mr. Barton MeGuckin 
gave ‘ The Message,” by Blumenthal, and Sullivan's 
“Once again” with correct taste; and Herr Henschel, 
who accompanied himself, did good service, his own 
composition, ‘*O hush thee, my babie,” gaining an 
encore. The concert altogether was a complete 
success. 

The festival was brought to a close on Saturday 
afternoon with Haydn's ‘ Creation,” the artists an- 
nounced being Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Hollins, and Herr Henschel. Mr. Sims 
Reeves was again unable to be present. Mdme. Sher- 
rington sang “ On mighty pens” charmingly, and her 
duet, ‘‘ By thee with bliss,” with Herr Henschel, was 
delightful, the beauty of the composition being fully 
brought out by both. The result was an enthusiastic 
encore, and the whole duet was repeated. Mr. Hollins 
acquitted himself very creditably. Herr Henschel was 
well up to his work, and ‘“‘ Now heaven in fullest glory 
shone ” was finely sung, and heartily applauded. The 
choruses had not received the amount of attention 
which is necessary ; but still some of the numbers were 
given with precision and judgment. The band once 
more carried out their arduous duties, and the organ 
part, in the hands of Mr. Crapps, gave every satisfac- 
tion. The National Anthem formed the close to the 
concert and the Festival. Mr. Kuhe was most en- 
thusiastically applauded, and Mr. King had a similar 
compliment. 











MR. CHIPPENDALE’S FAREWELL. 





On Feb. 24 Mr. Chippendale took his farewell of the 
stage at the Lyceum ‘Theatre, which, with his accus- 
tomed generosity, Mr. H. Irving had placed entirely at 
the disposal of his retiring confrére. Nearly a month 
beforehand every place for which it was possible to be- 
speak had been taken, and a crowded and enthusiastic 
audience consequently assembled, and unmistakably 
testified their appreciation of the character and talents 
of the veteran actor whose performance they were about 
to witness for the last time. The “ part” which by a 
happy accident it had fallen to Mr. Chippendale’s lot to 
play in was that so well known as Polonius in Shake- 
speare’s ‘* Hamlet.” A rédle so peculiarly suited to his 
age and ability was, as we need scarcely say, rendered 
to perfection by Mr. Chippendale, who gave ample 
evidence of the merit of the old school of training 
by his clearness of delivery and admirable accentuation. 
After the fall of the curtain a unanimous call brought 
the hero of the night upon the boards—he being grace- 
fully led in by Mr. Irving himself. Mr. Chippendale, in 
a few well-chosen words, thanked his friends, his col- 
leagues, and the public for their past and present recog- 
nition of his efforts, and cordially but regretfully bade 
them all good-bye. 
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REECE v. WYMAN. 

This case was heard in the Common Pleas Division, before Mr. 

Justice Lopes anda Common Jury. It was an action to recover 
damages for alleged libels published in the Theatre in reference 
to the Plaintiff, a dramatic author. Mr. Serjeant Parry and Mr. 
Douglas Straight appeared for the Plaintiff; and Mr. E. Clarke, 
Mr. Lyon, and Mr. Flaxman for the Defendants. The first day 
was occupied in the opening of the case, and with the evidence for 
the Plaintiff. At the second sitting of the Court Mr. W. 8. 
Gilbert was called into the box as the first witness for the 
Defendant. Mr. Lyon, however interrupting, said that, in con- 
junction with his leamed friends who were with him, he had con 
sidered this matter, aud he thought that after the evidence given 
on Thursday, and after the explanation of Mr. Resce that the 
words * new ” and ** expressly written for Miss Wallis’ were not 
such as would have been used by him, he (Mr. Lyon,, on the 
part of the publishers of the Theatre, expressed regret that 
anything in the newspaper or in the advertisement in the Daily 
Telegraph using the terms “ serious charge,” should have inflicted 
pain upon Mr. Reeee, or that he had felt annoyed or wounded in 
connection with the matter. The Defendants withdrew all 
imputation upon Mr. Reece, he having denied that he had 
any knowledge whatever of ‘“* Ruth Oakley,” when he wrote 
‘“‘ Hester Gray.’ He understood also that his learned friend 
(Mr. Serjeant Parry) would on his part candidly admit that 
with the information in the possession of the proprietors of 
the Theatre the criticism which they published was a legiti- 
mate one. The points of resemblance were so strong that 
the critic going back 20 years, and finding ‘* Ruth Oukley ” similar 
in plot and strongly similar in the situations, might very reason- 
ably infer that the one was a copy or a plagiarism from the other. 
The phrase, ‘serious charge,” was not used as implying any 
imputation upon character ; it was, in fact, used inadvertently ; 
and in making these observations he tendered, on the part of the 
Defendants, their apology for what had happened, and he with- 
drew all imputation whatever upon the Plaintiff. He hoped that 
on the other side it would be admitted that the criticism was, 
under the circumstances, fair, and that the only object of the 
Defendants was to do their duty to the public. Mr. Serjeant Parry 
said that on the part of Mr. Reece he was most willing to accept 
the withdrawal and apology of his learned friend, which he must 
say had been made in very handsome terms. Mr. Reece being 
connected with dramatic literature, had no hostility of any kind 
towards the Theatre, but he felt that the Defendants were 
not justified in imputing to him a knowledge of ‘* Ruth Oakley.” 
If he had taken his play from that work it would have been 
nothing but piracy, but, in fact, be went to a French source, 
as many gentlemen more eminent than himself had done before. 
He wished the public to distinctly understand that he was not 
guilty of piracy. The publication of the advertisement in the 
other papers and the exhibition of the placard did seriously annoy 
Mr. Reece, but regret had been expressed for that. He (Mr. 
Serjeant Parry) thought that some of the terms, and the tone of 
the criticism, might have been spared, but if the Defendants had 
any particular information as to “ Ruth Oakley” that would 
justify them in what they said, then they were, no doubt, justified 
in the criticism. Mr. Reece had been reluctant to come into 
Jourt, and if what had now been stated had been stated soon 
after the publication of the 6th November, or even at a later 
period, Mr. Reece would not have brought this action. A juror 
would now with the consent of both parties be withdrawn. Mr. 
Justice Lopes thought this was a very happy settlement of the 
action. He must say that there would have been very great difli- 
culty in saying that the advertisement in the newspaper was 
justifiable. However an ample apology had been made, all 
imputations had been withdrawn; and Mr. Reece’s object no 
doubt being only to vindicate his character from an untrue pro- 
fessional aspersion, a happy settlement of the case had been 
arrived at. A juror was then withdrawn. 








HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


On Feb. 4 “ Faust” was brought ont in English, the 
version used being that of the late Mr. Chorley. hg 
Marguerite was Miss Helen Crosmond, who has fre. 
quently sustained the character in Italian on this 
stage. When we say that the lady improves on eyery 
appearance, the knowledge of her fine physique js 
sufficient to stamp her merit. The Faust was Mr. 
Packard, the Mephisto Mr. Celli, and the Siebel Miss 
Yorke. Mr. Crotty was a good Valentine, and suffered 
less than most of the artists from comparison with 
those who take the same réle on the Italian stage. The 
baud and chorus acquitted themselves well, and much 
credit is due to Mr. Rosa for his excellent and carefy] 
superintendence. 

The production on Feb. 5 of ‘ Carmen” in English was 
a great success. There is no need to institute compar- 
ison with its execution in Italian: a different standard 
must be assumed, for neither in the gifts of nature— 
the voice and physique—nor in breadth and boldness of 
interpretation on the one hand, nor passionate tender. 
ness on the other, can the English opera singer 
compete with the exotic. Reluctantly admitting this, 
we must be moderate in our demands, and humbly 
‘take the good the gods provide us.” In the English 
version dialogue is often substituted ‘for the recitative, 
but much of the latter has been retained, and the 
adapter has used a wise discretion. The production of 
this work has been superintended by Signor Randegger, 
who conducted the performance. Mdme. Dolaro as 
Carmen was all that could fairly be expected: her 
voice was not stroug enough to fill so large a house, 
but the singer made herself heard, and with effect. 
Mdme. Dolaro had evidently made a careful study of 
the character, and though the “ Habanera” made 
scarcely its usual mark, in the ‘“ Seguidilla,” Mdme. 
Dolaro established her claim. In the dramatic 
scene where Carmen dances to ¢harm José, and the 
bugle joins with her song, the bugie outside was too 
much for the singer, and the effect was marred ; but in 
the tragic scenes which close her career, Mdme. Dolaro 
acted with more force, and a good result was attained. 
Michaela is played by Miss Gaylord, who shared honours 
with the Carmen, both in her rendering of the music 
and her acting. As Don José, Signor Leli made his 
first appearance in London. His voice is good and of 
average compass, and he seems -well-trained. In his 
acting Signor Leli was hardly eqnal to the rage which 
results in Carmen’s murder. Mr. Bolton was respect- 
able as [scamillo, and the fight with knives with Don 
José was effective. The concerted pieces generally 
were very well sung. Mr. Lyall was comic as the lv- 
mendado, and Mr. Snazelle was a good Dancairo. 
Hearty applause was the rule throughout the opera. 
The original scenery is employed, and the opera is 
richly and tastefully mounted; the ballets, too, are 
capital. 

On Feb. 12 ‘ The Huguenots” was produced, the 
scenery and appointments being those employed in the 
Italian season. As Valentina Mdme. Vanzini played 
and sang with a depth of feeling which few attain. The 
duet with Marcel in the second act, and the grand duet 
with Raoul in the third act, were both excellent, and 
Mdme. Vanzini added one more to her successes. Mr. 
Maas’s Raoul was more than satisfactory. Misses 
Burns and Yorke filled the characters of the Queen and 
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Urbano, and Messrs. Celli and Crotty were St. Bris and 
De Nevers, and Mr. Henry Pope Marcel. Altogether 
the opera was represented exceedingly well. 

The production of Wallace's “* Maritana" on Feb, 17 
was the next novelty. Miss Georgina Burns was a 
good Maritana musically, but her acting of the character 
might be improved; Mr. Maas made his first appearance 
as Don Caesar, and was encored in “ Let me like a soldier 
fall ;” the ballad, ‘There is a flower that bloometh,” 
was much applauded. Miss Yorke as Lazarillo and 
Mr. Celli as Don José repeat well-known successes, and, 
the contralto’s song, ‘‘ Alas! those chimes,” and the 
baritone’s ‘In happy moments,” were encored. Mr. 
Suazelle was the Ang, and Mr. Brooklyn the Marquis. 
The house was crowded, 

Repetitions of previous works have occupied the bills 
for the rest of the month, and, contrary to expectation, 
the season is to be extended for two or three weeks more. 








DRAMA. 


The new adaptation of M, Sardou’s comedy, “ La 
Papillonne, A Gay Deceiver,” by Mr. James Mortimer, 
has been brought out at the Royalty Theatre. The 
English dialogue, if it lacks the brightness of the 
original, is still interesting, and keeps clear of double- 
entendre. The story shdws how the hero, Lord Ernest 
Masham, in the supposed pursuit of his innamorata, a 
supposititious Italian Countess, falls a victim to the 
cleverness of Lady Sophia Merrivale, is led blindfold 
about his own house, and carries on an intrigue with 
his own wife. A fire-eating Irish admirer of Lady 
Sophia, Colonel O’Hara, and Simon, a Yorkshire cousin, 
are introduced with much effect, but we need not 
follow the plot in detail. Altogether a“ Gay Deceiver” 
met with a kindly reception, and Mr. Mortimer was 
summoned before the curtain at the termination. The 
comedy is preceded by ** The Little Treasure,” in which 
the naive performance of Miss Lydia Cowell as the 
heroine is the chief feature. 

At the Park Theatre Messrs. Douglass, under whose 
management this theatre now is, have produced Mr. 
Halliday’s adaptation of ‘‘ David Copperfield "— 
“Little Em’ly.” This had along popularity at the Olym- 
pic Theatre, yet its interest is by no means exhausted, 
and every opportunity for stage illustration has been 
turned to account. It will please most likely for some 
time. The scenes of Canterbury Cathedral by night, 
and of the wreck where Steerforth and Ham lose their 
lives, are admirable works of art. Mr. W. M’Intyre 
is Dan’l Peggotty; Mr. Charles Collette, Micawber—in 
which, as may be imagined, he succeeds admirably ; 
Mr. J. E, Emmerson is Steerforth; Mr. F. Shepherd, 
Ham ; and Mr. Swan, Uriah Heep. Miss Fanny Addi- 
son plays Rosa Dartle ; Miss Brereton Little Em’ly ; and 
Miss Ewell, Mrs. Gummidge. 

The burlesque of ‘ Carmen” at the Folly Theatre 
is of more value than some works of the kind, and it 
is asfunny as the subject admits. The tenor who 
played Don-José at Her Majesty's alone gives rise in 
his caricature to no end of fun, and Mr. Lionel Brough 
makes a hit in his corpulent impersonation. Miss 
Praeger’s performance on the zither is very graceful. 
The music does not include the most taking pieces in 
the original, and the chief cause of the success of the 
piece is due to Mr. Reece’s *“‘ book.” Miss Lydia 
Thompson’s dancing is most graceful and finished. 


Mr. Byron's play of “ Uncle” at the Gaiety is a 
capitally conceived work, but shows some symptoms of 
a wish to push on the finish without regard to clearing 
up every dilemma that may suggest itself to the 
audience. The acting is good, and contributes greatly 
to this success, even in a piece by Mr. Byron. We 
need only name Mr. Terry as the Husband; Miss Muir 
as Mrs. Beaumont; and Mr. Royce as the Uncle, as 
the chief supports of the piece; Miss Amalia, Miss 
Rayne, and Mr. Barnes also do good service. 

The new piece at the Criterion Theatre, “ Truth” 
—a farcical comedy—is adapted, we believe, from a 
piece by Mr. Bronson Howard, called “ Hurricanes.” 
It shows the troubles of a man who deceives his wife 
and endeavours to put things straight without regard to 
the truth of his statements. Two husbands, and two 
young men on the point of becoming husbands, 
deceive the ladies to whom they are “ attached.” The 
hero is Mr. Alfred Sterry, who, with his friends Fry, 
Penryn, and Sir Partridge Compton, has been to a 
fancy dress ball at the Aquarium ; but they have given 
out that they have been to a meeting for the Consolida- 
tion of the Vested Interests of the Working Man. They 
return next day to Sterry’s house, where Mrs. Sterry’s 
mother, a strict Quakeress, overhears Fry and Penryn 
discussing the attire of their partners and the general 
events of the ball. At the earliest opportunity she 
relates what she has heard to all the ladies. The men 
admit that they were dancing with young ladies in fanoy 
attire, but it was at the house of a friend, Mrs. McNa- 
mara ; and the dance occurred in a charade intended to 
amuse Mrs. Sterry on the anniversary of her wedding- 
day. This plan succeeds for the moment, but Mrs. 
McNamara herself comes in. The falseness of the 
excuse is at once shown. Finally the culprits tell the 
truth, and the play ends in general forgiveness. ‘ Truth" 
is undeniably funny. There is ingenuity in the part of 
the hypocrite Penryn, who never says what is absolutely 
untrue, but always contrives to create a falseimpression. 
Mr. Wyndham is, of course, the Alfred Sterry, and makes 
the most of the part; to his efforts, moreover, the 
effective by-play of the piece is in great measure due. 
Mr. Standing well realised the character of Penryn, 
and Mr. Carton was good as Fry ; Mr. Hill was funny, 
but a little vulgar as Compton. Miss Mary Rorke played 
with considerable charm as Mrs. Sterry, and Mrs. 
Stephens was the severe mother-in-law to perfection ; 
and Messrs. Egan, L. Vinning, and E. Vining, and 
Misses Norwood and Lee fill other parts satisfactorily. 

At the Duke's Theatre a piece entitled ‘‘ New Babylon,” 
according to the bills the most complete illustration of 
Life in London ever yet presented to the public, has 
been fairly successful. In the story there are two 
detectives, named Flotsam and Jetsam, and a noble- 
minded and prosperous merchant who bets heavily, 
associates with thieves and swindlers, and transacts 
business in his drawing-room, has chambers in the City 
and the Adelphi-terrace, and owns certain “ works.” 
Miss Caroline Hill plays two parts, one being called 
Eunice and the other Bel Lorimer ; a dreadful fellow— 
one John Smith Ramireze—being apparently married 
to either or both. The scene of the wreck of the steam- 
ship Antarctic won enthusiastic approval. There are 
forty characters in the drama, and no end of sensation 
for each and for all of them. The audience were 
delighted on its first production, and the piece will 
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At the Court Theatre “ The Ladies Battle ’’—an 
English version of MM. Scribe and Legouve’s work 
by the late Mr. +T. W. Robertson—has been 
played. De Grignon, an admixture of dauntless 
courage and ridiculous timidity, inspired by love, 
takes the place of the condemned Royalist, De 
Flavigneul, in order that the latter may escape across 
the frontier, and, if the Countess did but wish it, he 
would go through with it to the end, and submit 
to be shot—even ‘“‘to be shot without any noise,” 
which seems so hard to him—for her sake. The part of 
De Grignon was a favourite with Mr. Leigh Murray, and 
the comedy has been often played at the Strand and 
Opera Comique. On the whole, so perfect a repre- 
sentation has not been seen as that which has been 
twice given at the Court. The character of the 
Countess d'Autreval is full of delicate points, which 
Mrs. Kendal treats with admirable art; her niece, 
Leonie de la Villegontier, against whom the battle for 
the heart of Henri de Flavigneul is waged, has rarely 
found so charming a representative as in Miss C. 
Grahame. My. Hare takes for himself the part of the 
Baron de Montrichard, who comes to the chateau of 
his friend and benefactress to arrest the fugitive, whom 
she so ardently desires to save, and the scenes between 
the Baron and Countess were replete with the richest 
humour. Mr. Kendal, as De Grignon, skilfully brings 
out the comic elements of the part, and the change of 
manner when, after his arrest in the coachman’s 
livery, he expresses his readiness to die that the lover 
of the woman he too loves may be saved, is very 
effective. Henri de Flavigneul was played by Mr. 
Herbert, who acted with great force and feeling. As 
usual at this theatre the scene—the three acts take 
place in the same room—is extremely handsome. 

Mr. Boucicault’s six-act drama “ Led Astray,” a 
pretty close version of ‘‘ La Tentation” of M. Octave 
Feuillet, has been revived for the morning performance 
at the Olympic Theatre. First produced at the Gaiety 
on the 1st of July, 1874, the piece did not obtain the 
success that was expected. Though now performed 
on mornings only, it seems worthy of a more per- 
manent place in the bills. A competent interpretation 
is provided. Miss Barry plays the part of Armand, 
the wife whose trial supplies the principal motive. 
Mr. F. H. Macklin, Mr. Maclean, Mr. W. Rignold, 


Mr. Rosier, Mrs. Leigh Murray, and Misses Lonsdale 
and Bulmer are in the cast. 








NEW MUSIC. 


(Cmarrzun & Co.]} 
** Drink, Puppy, Drink.” Polka. By Cnanzes D'Aupurt. 
** Can't Stop.” Galop. By Cartes D'AvpeEar. 
The Gaiety Lancers. By Faep Goprrey. 

There is little to be said of the Dance Music of Mr. D’Albert or 
Mr. Godfrey. Both these gentlemen write pieces which rapidly 
attain popularity, and then produce others which displace their 
predecessors. The wonder is that any of them remain perma- 
nently, in the face of the continued stream of attractive rhythmic 
melodies that perennially flows from their pens. 


{R. Cocxs & Co.} 
Gloria in Excelsis (Mozart's 12th Mass). Pianoforte Trio. By 
Georos Frepericxk West. 
Mr. West has no doubt done all that he can for the effective 
arrangement of Mozart's celebrated ‘‘ Gloria ” for three performers 





——e 


on one pianoforte. A good deal of rehearsing will be required 
before the six hands will go as smoothly as may be wished. 


“My Queen of Hearts.” Song. Written and Adapted by Cons. 
Forp Dick. 

The melody here is by C. Davenport; the words and arrange. 
ment by Cotsford Dick. It is a pleasing song as it stands—by no 
means exacting on either singer or accompanist. The Key is (, 
8-4 time, compass D to E. 


‘“We Two.” Song. Poetry by Rea. The Music composed by 
Jacques BLUMENTHAL. 

Mr. Blumenthal has been very successful in this little scena, 
The words are very pretty, and they are well fitted in the music; 
much pains has evidently been taken with the accompaniment, 
Key C, 3-4 time, compass C to G, twelve notes. 


‘IT awake and dream.” Song. Written by H. F.Cuoriry. The 
Music composed by Jacques BuuMENTHAL. 

The composer has added passion to Mr. Chorley’s verse by the 
mode of setting, and the song requires some considerable abandon 
in its execution. There are many passages of great beauty, and 
the amateur who spends time in getting it up may depend on 4 
harvest of applause. It is set in B flat, common time, the com- 
pass G sharp to F, fourteen notes. 


A Dictionary of Musicians. 

This isa shilling handbook of Musicians Past and Present— 
some 800 in number. Of course it does not pretend to be 
exhaustive on the subject, only a little useful Manual with much 
condensed information for reference. It will be found useful in 


schools, and will save the music-professor a deal of time and 
trouble in answering questions. 


(J. B. Cramer & Co.] 


Vesper Song. Duet. Words by R. 8. Montaomery. Musio by 
Franz Ast. 
An elegant and melodious duet in D flat—too short, we think, 
for most hearers. It is a model of good taste, and for effects 
produced with simple means. 


Venetian Boat Song. Words by Herman C. Merivaue. Music by 
Jacques BLUMENTHAL. . 

Mr. Blumenthal has been very happy in this song—it is the 
acme of grace and elegance, and bright and piquant to a degree. 
Unlike some songs by the same author, there is no great difficulty 
either in voice part or accompaniment, and the melody once 
heard will never be forgotten. It seems to be a pet of the com- 
poser’s, as he publishes it in different keys to suit any voice, and 
arranges the same melody as a duet for soprano and contralto. 


“ Homeward Bound.” Song. Words by Henry Rircuis. Music 
by STerHEN Jarvis. 

A good sailor's song, in E flat and common time, with 
chorus in unison 6-8 time. It has considerable character, and 
seems likely to take the popular ear. But experience proves that 
it is utterly impossible to estimate the chance of success of any 
song, except by the process of exhaustion. A certain failure is 
mostly—but not always—to be recognised ; and starting from this 
point, we may approximate to a determination of probable popu- 
larity. ‘‘ Homeward Bound,” we think, has a fair chance. The 
compass is from E to F. 


[Exocu & Sons. } 
Hexentanz (The Witches’ Frolic). For the Pianoforte. By Faan- 
cesco BerGER. 

A weird and picturesque musical illustration of the nocturnal 
gambols of the interesting beings whose pet brooms rendered 
them independent of carriages and horses, and gave them the 
advantages of railway-trains centuries before they were known. 
There is room for imagination on the part of both player and 


‘ audience. The piece is not difficult. 
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“Cloris.” Vocal Gavotte. Written and Composed by Micnarn 
WATSON. 

An illustration of the prevalent craze for old forms. The 
imitation is more successful in the music than in the words 
which are rambling and inconsequent ; still, the effect of the song 
is bright and good. The key is F, the compass C to F. 


« At the Ferry.” Ballad. Words by Freprerick E. WeaTHervy. 
Music by Miuton WELu1NGs. 

We should like to prescribe a period of rest for Mr. Weatherly’s 
pen, that it might reproduce the freshness of his earlier verses, 
instead of the mere “‘ knack” of the writer of words for music. 
The ballad, if commonplace, will please many persons, and so 
realize the intention of author, composer, and publisher. Key E 
flat, 6-8 and common time alternating, compass B to E. 


Marche Nocturne. For the Pianoforte. By C. Bacnmann. 


A bright and tuneful military march in 2-4 time, very effectively 
arranged, although the model is somewhat worn. 


“The Roll-Call.” Song. - Words by Epwarp Oxenrorp. 
by Ciro Pinsott. 


The narrative of this song is unduly extended by the addition 
of an unpleasant anti-climax. A lost lover is unexpectedly 
brought on the scene in one verse only to be knocked on the 
head in the next. The incident, however, may be regarded as 
an episode, and the glorification of a patriot’s death be assumed 
as the main object of the song. The setting is elaborate, and 
displays Signor Pinsuti’s happy conception and ready resource. 
Well sung and played it will disarm criticism, and be received 
as a powerful dramatic scena. Key D, common time, compass 
Ato D. 


“My Ain Lad.” Scotch Song. Words by AuexanpER Ewa. 
Music by AuFrep Scorr Garry. 


Mr. Gatty seems quite equal to the supply of any number of 


Music 


songs that may be called for; but he hardly keeps up to his 


former standard. The one before us is piquant and pleasing. 
Key F minor and A flat, 2-4 time, compass C to E. 


{Pieorr & Co., Dublin. } 
“Fairy Glen.’ Polka de Salon. Composed by Cuantzs J. 
CamPLine. 
Intended as a pianoforte-piece, we presume, rather than for 
dancing purposes. It has a pleasing air, and may be useful when 
the young student wants relaxation. 


“Two True Hearts.” Song. Words written by T. D. Sunxivan. 
Music composed by Cuaruzs J. Camprine. 

There is a Hibernian ring about Mr. Sullivan’s words, and they 
are somewhat inconsequential ; they go well to the music, and if 
well sung the song can hardly fail to make an impreasion. The 
music breaks no fresh ground. The key is F, common time, 
compass eleven notes, C to F. 


{(Sranuey Lucas, Weper & Co.] 


Two Ditties. Words by Suaxesrzane and Sr1r W. Scorr. 
by Orro PEINIGER. 

The first ditty is ‘ County Guy;” the second ‘‘It was a lover 
and his lass.” The setting is slight, and we fail to discern any 
particular fitness, though the work is carefully done so far as it 
goes. Any one who wants a very ‘little music’? may with 
advantage take one of these ditties. 


“ Doth not the Heather Bell?” 
by Orro PrinicEr. 

Some care has been bestowed on this short sketch, and with a 

good result, though the effect will be different on different minds. 


The composer, at any rate, has got out of region of the mere 
commonplace. 


Music 


Song. Words by F.H.K. Music 


“* Loving and True.’ Song. Composed by Maup Warsz. 

Here is good contrast of a declamatory style with the cantabile. 
The song opens in E flat minor, 6-8 time, and changes after half 
a dozen bars tothe major and common time. It is a song of 
which much may be made. Compass eleven notes, D to G. 


The Passionate Shepherd. (‘‘ Come live with me.”) A Pastoral. 
Words by Martowe. Music by Matcoum Lawson. 

An attempt at fitting modern words to an old gem, and we 
must add by no means unsuccessful: much will depend, however, 
on the spirit in which it is sung and played. The key is A, 
common time, compass D to E. An edition is also published in F. 


Olivia’s Song. Words by Goupsmirs. 
Lawson. 

The song is not a pleasant one for the drawing-room, however 
admirably appropriate in Goldsmith’s tale. The setting is simple 
and touching, and sung in Mr. Wills’s play the song is no doubt 
effective. 


The Girl to her Bird. 
A. G. Tuomas. 
The verses are neat and expressive, and moreover lyrical. They 
are well set; the air is appropriate and telling, and the realism 
of the accompaniment is not carried beyond due bounds. The 
Key is F, 2-4 time, the compass C to A, thirteen notes. 


Music by Matcoum 


Words by Hamintow Arpt. Music by 


Three Easy Valees. For the Violin with Piano. 
Peinicer. Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

These waltzes are all exceedingly easy, while the melodies are 
pleasing, and the pianoforte part—which is simply an accompani- 
ment—bears evidence of discrimination and taste. They will 
form agreeable and profitable concertanti for juvenile players. 


By Orro 


Sonatina. (‘* Souvenir de Haydn.”) For Violin and Piano, By 
Orto PgrnicER. 

While suitable for the same class of performers, the sonatina is 
an advance on the waltzes ; the pianoforte part is of more import- 
ance, and of course there is greater development of furm. The 
kind of piece will be found useful for those who have crossed the 
threshold of their musical studies. 








Royau Generat Tueratricat Funp.—The annual meeting of 
the members of this Fund took place on Ash Wednesday in the 
saloon of the Lyceum Theatre, Mr. Swinburne presided. The 
meeting first proceeded with the discussion on the accounts. The 
report submitted showed that the fees and subscriptions amounted 
to £483, interest on capital £360, profits from dinner £862, profits 
on benefits £200, which, with legacies and bequests, brought 
the total up to £2665. On the other side of the account it was 
shown that funeral expenses amounted to £40, annuitants £2130, 
which, with salaries and other expanses, balanced the account, 
The balance-sheet having been passed, the meeting proceeded to 
elect the directors, auditors, &e. The meeting then proceeded to 
discuss certain proposed alterations in the rules, proposed by Mr. 
Thompson. Their object was to consolidate the annuities. It 
was deemed undesirable to cause a diminution of an income; a 
diminution of one which was as small as £30 per apnum was, in 
the opivion of the sub-committee, of most serious importance to the 
poorer annuitants, and therefore it was proposed that in no case 
should these be reduced. It was also decided to alter the rule so 
that all payments be increased fifty per cent. to members joining 
the Institution after the 1st of January, 1880. It was also recom- 
mended that the directors should so invest the money they had 
that it should, whilst offering a sound security, bring in additional 
income. Mr. E. F. Edgar having resigned his position as 
secretary, Mr. Robinson was elected in his place. The meeting 
then passed a vate of thanks to Mr. Irving for the use of the 
Lyceum Saloon, and to the officers of the Society, and the proceed- 





ings closed in the usual manner.. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


At an early hour on Sunday morning, Feb. 2, the Theatre Royal 
Glasgow, was completely destroyed by fire. Mr. E. L. Knapp, the 
acting manager, Mr. Major, and another actor had remained for 
some time in the building, and were about to leave when they 
discovered that fire had broken out at the back of the stage. The 
fire raged for about three hours, and may almost be said to have 
burnt itself out. Nothing of the building remains but the bare 
black walls. 


Mr. George Watts’ evening benefit concert took place on Feb. 
4in the Dome, Brighton. There was a large audience. The 
Philharmonic Choir opened the concert with the chorus from 
Handel’s ** Samson,” * Fixed in His everlasting seat ;” their other 
contribations were the part songs, ** The vale of rest,” ‘* Farewell 
to the forest,” and ** The dawn of day,” and a second chorus from 
** Samson,” “Then round about the starry throne.” Mdme, 
Norman-Neruda, executed Spohr’s ** Adagio in F,” and Paganini's 
“ Le mouvement perpetuel,” and met with an enthusiastic recep- 
tion, She also gave Schubert’s ‘‘ Rondo brillante in B-minor,” 
with Mr. Charles Hallé. Mr. Hallé’s solos included Chopin’s 
‘‘Nocturne in F Sharp,” and Liszt’s grand ’‘ Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise’”’ (No. 8.) A new song by F. H. Cowen, ‘‘ Never again,” 
was sung by Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, who also sang Molloy’s 
** Darby and Joan,” and Gow’s “ Caller Herrin.”” Mr. Henry Guy 
sang ‘‘ There was once a time, my darling,” and “The Pilgrim of 
Love ;” and joined Signor Federici in the duet by Benedict, ‘* The 
moon has raised her lamp.” Miss Emma Thursby and Miss 
Robertson were the other vocalists. 


Mr. G. W. Duff Assheton Smith, of Vagnol, has forwarded to 
the Dean of Bangor a contribution of £2000 towards the restora- 
tion fund of Bangor Cathedral. More than £6000 was contributed 
in a fortnight; and as many of the large landowners of the diocese 
have not yet announced their subscriptions, it is hoped that the 
entire sum of £12,000 required will be shortly provided. More 
than £22,000 was expended upon the first stage of the restoration, 
completed in 1873. 


The last of Mr. Spark’s concerts at Worcestor passed off with 
great eclat. He availed himself of the services of an operatic 
touring party, and the Worcestor folks were regaled by the pet 
morceaux of Mr. Mapleson’s artists. The list of vocalists in- 
cluded Mdlle. Valleria, Mdme. Pappenheim, and Mdme. Trebelli, 
Herr Behrens, and Signori Runcio and Monari Rocca. M. 
Musiau was the solo. violinist, and Signor Li Calsi the pianist. 


Dr. Horton Allison gave a pianoforte recital at the Town Hall, 
Manchester, on Tuesday evening, Jan. 28, in aid of the Special 
Fund lately instituted there for the relief of the disiressed poor, 
Dr. Allison's program included Beethoven's ‘“‘ Moonlight Sonata ”’ 
and other pieces, viz., his own Tarantella, “ Oakleigh ” and Canon 
and Fugue in A (from the ‘“ Cambridge Concert Studies”), a 
selection from the works of Schubert, J. 8. Bach, Bennett, Chopin, 
and a Concert Paraphrase by Liszt, encored. The audience was 
large and enthusiastic. The result was an addition of £15 to the 
fund, 


On Feb. 4 Miss Ada Blanchard, R.A.M., gave an evening con- 
cert in the Assembly Room, Poole, Dorset, assisted by Mrs. Irene 
Ware, Mrs. Mudie Bolingbroke, Mr. W. H. Beckett, and Mr. Myles 
Birket Foster. Mrs. Ware sang ‘Olivia,’ ‘‘ Love was once 
a little boy,” “ I've something sweet to tell you,” and “ Bessie the 
Maid of Dundee,’ all in excellent style. The songs, ‘* The Old, 
Old Story” and the“ Storm,” by Mrs. Mudie Bolingbroke elicited 
great applause ; the “‘ Nobil Signor” was given in response to an 
encore. Mr, W. H. Beckett sang ‘‘My Queen,” ‘ Yeoman’s 
Wedding Song,” and the “ Tar's Farewell.”’ Two duets—Mozart’s 
‘La ci darem,” and Balfe’s ‘‘ Trust her not,”—deserve special 
praise. Miss Blanchard’s performance on the pianoforte was 
charming, and her rendering of Mayer's ‘‘ La Fontaine,” Paradies’ 
‘Sonata in A,” Bach's * Prelude and Fugue, in B flat” and 
Heller's ‘‘Aubade,” showed firm and delicate touch and considerable 
command of the instrument. There were two piano duets hy 
Myles Foster and Miss Blanchard. Mr. Foster very ably con- 
ducted. 


= 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The ordinary general meeting of the Royal Aquarium Society 
was held on Feb. 6, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, under the 
presidency of Captain Molesworth, R.N. The chairman stated 
that the balance to the credit of profit and loss for the half-year 
ending December 31st last amounted to £11,622, out of which the 








directors proposed to pay a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent, per 
annum, free of income-tax, for the half-year, which would absorh 
the sum of £6100, and leave a balance of £5622 to be carried 
forward. The gross profits were £17,490, and the net profits, 
after paying the interest on mortgage and preference shares, was 
£12,785. Some people had disputed their figures, but he would 
assure them that the auditor, who was the shareholders’ servant 
only, had been through the accounts, and was ready to answer 
any question that was put to him. Mr. Harton moved and Mr. 
Fisher seconded, that the report and accounts presented by the 
directors should be received and adopted. This was carried 
amidst cheers, only one shareholder holding up his hand against 
it. Captain Molesworth and Mr, Hensley were then unanimously 
elected directors of the company. A shareholder after passing a 
high eulogium upen Mr. Robertson, proposed that he should be 
requested to resume his old position. Mr. Wybrow Robertson, 
who appeared deeply affected, claimed the attention of the meeting 
for a few minutes. He felt deeply gratified for the sympathy 
shown him—he was told that over 600 had sent in an application 
to the directors to restore him to his former position—but while 
he thanked them he must ask them to withdraw it. At the 
present moment he felt they should have no divided opinions. 
During the next two or three months he had a painful renewed 
trial to go through, out of which he hoped to prove to every 
shareholder that he had honestly performed his duty and 
fulfilled the trust reposed in him. If in the future they wished 
to renew his connection with them, he would be only too glad to 
place his services at their disposal. The chairman remarked 
that the directors received Mr. Robertson's resignation with regret 
and would not have given such a judgment on him as the jury did. 
A formal resolution was then passed expressing sympathy with, 
confidence in, and gratitude to Mr. Robertson for his past 
services. The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 


A deputation from the Middlesex Magistrates recently had an 
interview with the Home Secretary at Whitehall, on the subject 
of the better regulation of music halls. The deputation consisted 
of Mr. Forsyth, Q.C., M.P., Sir John Heron Maxwell, Captain 
Morley, Lord Alfred Churchill, Major Lyons, and Mr. Sharpe. 
Major Lyons said in coming to Mr. Cross they had no desire to 
oppose music and dancing halls, but quite the contrary. They 
believed them superior to public-houses, and enabled men to take 
their wives and children there for recreation, instead of keeping 
them at home to go to public-houses. Moreover, they were 
assured that the respectable persons who held music hall licenses 
were desirous of proper supervision and control, such as was 
perhaps held over theatres. It was necessary to have a superior 
control than that at present exercised, as it was too weak to be of 
much use. They asked that the police should he requested to pay 
more attention than hitherto to such places, and to take particular 
note where immoral songs were sung. The Home Secretary, in 
reply, agreed that the legitimate and wholesome recreation of the 
people should not be diminished in the least. All that could be 
done was to interfere where wrong was being done or injury to 
the morals of the public. With regard to the police, he promised 
to make strict inquiries into the points suggested by the deputa- 
tion, and have a special report made upon it. The deputation 
thanked Mr. Cross and withdrew. 


On the evening of Feb, 4 notices were suspended outside the 
Theatre, Drury Lane, stating that, owing to unforeseen circum- 
stances it had been found necessary to close the theatre fora 
time. It is said that Mr. Chatterton, finding the pantomime was 
not remunerative, had proposed to the performers to consent to & 
reduction on their salaries, and that the majority agreed to do s0. 
Some, however, refused to accept of any reduced payment, and 
therefore Mr. Chatterton determined to close the theatre. Num- 
bers of persons came to see the performance and had to go away 
disappointed. It is stated that the whole of the principals, band, 
carpenters, supers, ballet, extias, cleaners, gasmen, and property- 
men were unanimous in their loyalty to Mr. Chatterton. There 
were about half a dozen only who stuck out and closed the theatre 
(throwing 400 persons out of employ). Mr. Chatterton has since 
filed his petition for liquidation. The liabilities being stated at 
£40,000. 


The collection of Maps, Plans, and Views of London and 
Westminster, made by the late Mr. Frederick Crace, and lent to 
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the South Kensington Museum by his son, Mr. J. G. Crace, is 
now on view from 10 to 11 daily in two of the upper rooms in the 
galleries on the west side of the Horticultural Gardens. These 
rooms, Which are lent to the Museum by Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners for the Exhibition of 1851, were for a time devoted to 
the Caxton Exhibition. They may be reached either by the 
entrance in Queen’s Gate, or by that in the Exhibition Road, 
immediately facing the main buildings of the Museum. Admission 
js free on Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday; on the three other 
week-days on payment of sixpence. Visitors to the South 
Kensington Museum may pass to these Galleries without further 

yment. The Plans and Views selected from the Collection for 
exhibition are 8085 in number. A complete catalogue, compiled 
from Mr. Crace’s larger work, has been issued by the Stationery 
Office at sixpence, and may be purchased in the Museum, 


At the first examination for the degree of Bachelor in Music at 
Oxford the following have received certificates :—W. Claxton, 
B.A., Rev. W. Jackson, M.A., B. Harwood. 


The Builder has the following seasonable remarks with respect 
to the Cleopatra Obelisk :—There has been another little collision 
on the question of inscriptions between the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the gentlemen to whom London is indebted for the 
Obelisk. Without asking now who is right and who wrong, we 
implore all concerned to try and agree, so that the monolith may 
take a more creditable form than it at present displays. Placed 
as it is on its built-up pedestal of modern granite work, with which 
ithas not the slightest connection, and exposing its ugly rounded 
end, it looks like one of a set of huge skittles that has lost its way, 
and is fast ceasing to be suggestive of anything but a sneer, a jeer, 
orafear. It is not clearly understood what is intended to be 
done to give a somewhat monumental aspect to the at present 
incongruous erection, but we conclude, as a matter of eourse, that 
some metal-work is to be applied at the four angles of the base of 
the Obelisk, and that some metal panels will find a place on the 
pedestal, so as to connect the two, if ever so slightly. This ought 
to be done at once: the whole affair is drifting into disrepute. 


The Government intend to introduce a Copyright Bill, based 
to some extent on the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission. 


The Gibraltar theatrical season closed with a brilliant per- 
formance, under the patronage of Lord Magdala. The piece of 
the evening was the historical extravaganza of the ‘‘ Last King 
of Granada,” by Colonel Colomb, R.A. 


The Elizabethan (i.e., the Westminster School) Magazine for 
February has just been published, containing a review of the 
recent production of the ‘‘ Phormio” of Terence, from the pen of 
“E.G. H.” 


While Offenbach was on a visit to Vienna he was called upon by 
a young man who begged for some assistance. He had been, he 
said, first clarinet of the theatre at Pesth; he had been unfortu- 
nate ; a sudden illness, &c., &c. Offenbach, always generous, gave 
him three florins and sent him off. Six months afterwards a 
young man appealed to Offenbach for assistance in Paris. He 
had been first violoncello of the theatre at Carlsruhe; he bad been 
unfortunate ; a sudden illness, &c., &c. As he talked, Offenbach, 
who had been saying to himself, ‘* Where in the world have I 
seen this fellow,” recognised him. Going into another room, 
Offenbach returned with a violoncello. ‘‘ Play me something.” 
The young man, who had hardly ever seen a ’cello, even in a 
dream, reddened, stammered, and departed. ‘ Ah,” sighed 
Offenbach, ‘‘if I’d only had a clarinet in my pocket that other 
time, I'd have been three florins better off!” 


Faure, the baritone, is said to have received 5000 francs for the 
three songs sung by him at a soirée given a few evenings back 
by the Baroness de Hirsch. The hostess wished also to have 
Mdme. Nilsson, but could not obtain her, and Mdme. Sangalli took 
her place. 


Ata recent Sunday concert given in Boston, U.S8., according 
to the musical critic of the daily Journal, the usual course of the 
program was varied ‘‘ by the introduction of some Chinese music. 
Two sons of the flowery kingdom, who are alleged to be adepts in 
the science of sweet sounds, were the contributors. The 
Celestial professors occupied an extraordinarily long time in 
tuning their instruments, and when that seemingly difficult feat 
was accomplished, it was not easy for the untutored American ear 
to detect any marked advantage arising therefrom. The “tuning 
up” afforded about as much pleasure to the listener as their 
subsequent efforts. However, the almond-eyed minstrels twanged 
the mellifluous wang chuk, sawed the melodious gee woang, and 





piped the ravishing sling wee in a manner to command the re- 
spectful attention and the applause of a large audience.” 


Proof copies have been issued of the presentation work for 
this year of the Art Union of London. It consists of a volume of 
illustrations of Lord Byron’s poem of ‘‘ Lara,”’ by Mr. C. B. Birch. 
There are twenty illustrations and a dozen pages of text. Tho 
drawings represent the most dramatic incidents in that famous 
poem, and the work is altogether one of the best produced by the 
Art Union. 


Miss Lydia Thompson will visit America this autumn, a most 
excellent offer having been made to her by an enterprising im- 
presario of New York. 


The example lately set by the Dean of Westminster in receiving 
working men and their wives at Westminster Abbey, and 
describing the historical and architectural associations of the 
building, is being followed in some of our provincial Cathedrals. 
Recently a party of working men and their wives from Messrs, 
Ruston and Procter’s works, Lincoln, numbering about a hundred, 
were conducted over Lincoln Cathedral by Precentor Venables, as 
canon in residence. The precentor first received the party in the 
Chapter-house, where he gave a brief and lucid sketch of the 
historical associations of the Cathedral, as well as of its 
architectural history. He then showed them the most interesting 
features of the building, describing the chief events connected 
with the several portions. The visit, which lasted two hours 
and concluded with evensong, seemed to be much appreciated 
by the working men, who warmly thanked the precentor for his 
kindnegs. 


On Feb. 18 Mr, Hume Williams applied in the Westminster 
County Court for a new trial in the case of Orsini v. Mapleson on 
behalf of the plaintiff, The action was virtually for wrongful 
dismissal from the post of mestro accompaynatore and assistant 
conductor at Her Majesty’s Opera, for which the plaintiff had 
been engaged by Mr. J. H. Mapleson. Signor Orsini, after 
performing his duties for three weeks, was suddenly dismissed at 
& moment’s notice, ostensibly on account of a letter signed by 
Mdme. Pappenheim, Mr Behrens, and Mr. Candidus, expressing 
dissatisfaction with his services. At the first trial the plaintiff, 
relying upon his engagement and upon a written letter from, and 
several conversations with, Signor Li Calsi, his chief, produced no 
witnesses; but on the evidence of Mdme. Pappenheim and of 
Signor Li Calsi, the judge decided against him. In granting anew 
trial the judge said that there had been no dispute as to Signor 
Orsini’s competence as far as French and Italian music went, but 
only as to German music On the ground of plaintiff's having 
been taken by surprise, and in the consideration of his having 
important evidence to produce, the application for a new trial 
would be granted. 


The French Government have agreed that the ‘‘ Marseillaiso ” 
should be recognised as the National Anthem of France, in 
conformity with the decree of 1795. 


The Rev. A. J. Church intends to follow up his “ Stories from 
Homer and Virgil” by a volume of ‘Stories from the Greek 
Tragedians.”’ 


In the case of Mr. Lamborn Cock the Registrar decided that the 
offer of 6s. 8d. in the pound for the estate should be accepted, 
stating that it would be better for the creditors to secure that sum 
than to proceed further in the hope of realising 4d. more, but with 
the possibility of getting less. If the statutory majority were to 
bind the minority at all, this certainly seemed to him to be a case 
in which the Court ought not to interfere. 
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In consequence of the lamented and unexpected death of the 
young and talented Singer, JOHN L. WADMOREK, his friends 
are most anxious at once to raise a Subscription for the benefit 
of his Widow and Child, for whose future he had not been 
able to provide. The recollection of his endearing character 
MAY-DAVIS & CO. and amiable qualities will strongly appeal to those who knew 
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Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- STANLEY LUCAS, 84, New Bond Street, W. 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors — 
from Oxford-street), and 3084, Oxford-street, London, W. 
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extra, Price 21s. 
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and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 


rPHE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 
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gagements fi blic and ate concerta, address to idence, A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
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X <A. MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata “‘ CHRISTMAS.” - 

We A New Editiion, revised and corrected by the Author. Price 5s. nett. 
Voice P ls. 6d. each, nett ; St Parts, 2s. 6d. each, nett; other Parts may 
be biced.- —London: J. SCRUTTON, 12, Little Marlborough Street, Regent 
Street, W. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


Walpole, Earl of Chatham, George Grenville, Lord North, | 


Edmund Burke, William Pitt, Peel, Canning, &c. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., price 30s. 
ENGLISH PARTY LEADERS and ENG- 
LISH PARTIES. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 


Author of ‘* Women of Fashion and Representative Women 
in Letters and Society,” &c. 


A Day with the Baron, The Four-in-Hand Club, A Year’s 
Coachings, A Forest Run with “The Queen’s,” Hunting 


ding, Melton, its Manners and Customs, &c. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo., price 9s. 


TALLY-HO! SKETCHES of HUNTING, 


COACHING, éc. By FRED. FEILD WHITEHURST (a | 


Veteran). 





Ghosts of the London Midnight, Saturday Night at the 
Cat, The London Rough, A Shady Industry, The 
Vampire Bride, Gaol Birds at Large, A Night with 
Thieves, &c. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, 
price 12s, 


WONDERFUL LONDON : its Lights and 


Shadows of Humour and Sadness, 


| Love’s Impenitence, An Unrequited Love, The Love that 
the Wild Red Deer, The Royal Buckhounds, A Pink Wed- | 


Liveth, Loved Beneath Him, The Medal Reversed, 
Comedy Love, A Bachelor from Conviction, Plato or Pria- 
pus? A Modern Theseus, &c. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., large post 8vo., price 24s, 


AMOURS of GREAT MEN. By ALBERT 
D. VANDAM, Author of “‘ An Every-Day Heroine,” &o, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


VERE of OURS, the EIGHTH or KING'S. 


0 
By as GRANT, Author of “‘The Romance of War,” 
“Under the Red Dragon,” “ One of the Six Hundred,” &c. 
3 vols. 


A MARRIAGE OF CONSCIENCE. By 
ARTHUR SKETCHLEY (George Rose, M.A.), Author of 
‘‘The Brown Papers,” &c. 3 vols. 


MY POLISHED CORNER, By ALFRED 
SNOWDEN EMMETT. 3 vols, 


BEATRICE TYLDESLEY. By WILLIAM 
HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “‘ The Tower of Lon- 
don,” “ Old St. Paul’s,” ‘* Rookwood,” &c. 38 vols. 


The SIEGE of CONSTANTINOPLE, 14538: 
an Historical Romance. By 0. R. EAGLESTONE. 1 vol. 


“ Abounds in incident, and will inform whilst it interests the reader.”— 
oh uu. 
. an nistorical romance of great interest.” —Court Journal. 

“This is an historical romance which the special interest now felt in its 
mbject may tempt the reader to take up. He will find the story of the fall of 
the city and the last Constantine told fairly well.” —Spectator. 


CORRAFIN. By the Author of ‘ Marley 
Castle,” &c. 2 vols. 

“Both the humour and the pathos of “ Corrafin” are genuine. The writer un- 
doubtedly has the peculiarly Irish faculty of making the weeper Jangh and the 
laugher weep....Interesting from the first page to the last.” Examiner. 

“An exceedingly interesting story of life.”"—Court Journal. 


WRITTEN in FIRE. By FLORENCE 
MARRYAT, Author of “‘ Fighting the Air,” ‘A Harvest of 
Wild Oats,” &c. 3 vols. 


“Tt is pure in thought and in word, is thoroughly interesti 
confidently commend it to our readers as a pure, healthy, and re: 
British Mail. 


and we can 
ble story.”— 





HILLFORD-ON- AIRE. By MARTIN 


WELD. 8 vols. 


PRETTY POLLY: a Farce in Fyttes. By 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ That Little 
Frenchman,” ‘Ship Ahoy,” &c. 8 vols. 
“Tt is a farce full of fan and frolic, and in its grotesque humour, absurd 


positions, and faithful delineations of quaint and queer people, not upfrequently 
reminds us of Dickens.”— Academy. 


‘All that can be said is that everybody with a soul for humour ought to read 
this book.” — Morning Post, 


A FALLEN ANGEI.: a New Novel. 8 vols. 


** Will be read from beginning to end.”—Academy. 

‘The subject of this novel, as the title clearly enough indicates, is a painfu 
one, and might have been made thoroughly disagreeable had not its scenes been 
handled with consummate skill and great delicacy. Many of the incidents, and 
the truthfulness with which they are placed before the readcr, tell but too plain'y 
and tively how much more sinned against than sinning are those unhappy ones 
who loved not wisely but too well.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


DANGERFIELD. By H. BADEN PRITC- 


HARD, Author of “ Beauty Spots on the Continent,” “ Tramps 
in the Tyrol,” &c. 8 vols. 
_‘' Has the stamp of life and reality.........Is fresh and readable.”— World, 


A YOUNG FLOWER’S HEART: a Sketch 
from Memory. By THORNBROUGH BELL. 8 vols, 





NEW COOKERY BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 
COLD SCRAPS MADE INTO DAINTY 


DISHES. Bya LADY HELP. 1 vol., crown 8vo., price 1s, 
“ An excellent little manual of coukery.”—Sunday Timea. 
an ond prove a handy supplement to the ordinary cookery book.”—Daily 
ronicle. 
“* An attractive little yolume of recipes, which are expressed in an intelligible 
form.” —Oity Press. 
‘* We heartily recommend this book to the thrifty housewife.” —Court Journal. 
‘The hints are given with commendable terseness and in a practicable form,” 
—Pictorial World. 
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A Promptuary for Preachers: being 688 Epitomized Sermons, 


New Edition, in Two Vols. I., Advent to Ascension Day; II., Ascension Day to Advent. By Rev. J. M. ASHLEY. Each 
Vol.12s.; postageOd. 


A Year with Great Preachers ; or, Fift y- -two Sermons on the Gospels 


for every SUNDAY in the Year. By the same pe Two Vols. I., Advent to Whitsun Day; II., Trinity-Tide. — 
Vol. 5s,; postage 5d. 


Benedictus Dominus. A Course of Meditations for Daily Use. 


By the Rev, R. M. BENSON. Two Vols. I., Advent to Trinity; II., Trinity-Tide, Saints’ Days, &c. Each Vol. 3s. 6d.; 
postage 3d. 


The Manual of Intercessory Prayer. By Rev. R. M. Bensoy. 


New Edition. In One Vol., price 28. 6d., 1s. 3d., or Od.; postage 2id., lid., and 1d. 


Aids to Meditation. With a few Hints on Mental Prayer. 


By Rev. R. H. CRESSWELL. In Two Vols. I., Advent to Trinity ; IL., Trinity-Tide. Each Vol. 4s.: postage 3d. 


Short Daily Readings at Family or Private Prayer. By Rev. 


J. B. WILKINSON. In Four Vols. I., Advent to Lent; II., Lent to Ascension ; IIL, ecto. to 16th Sunday Voor Trinity 
IV., to End of Trinity, and Saints’ Days. Each Vol. 58. 6d.: 3 postage 6d, 


Sermons for the Church Year. By Rev. Dr. Neate. In Two 
Vols. I., Advent to Passion-Tide ; II., To End of Trinity. Each Vol. 5s.; postage 4d. 


Prayers for the Laity; being Selections from the Public and 


PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of the EASTERN and WESTERN CHURCH. By Rev. R. H. CRESSWELL, M.A. (A New 
Devotional Manual.) Price 2s.; in French morocco, 3s, 6d.; postage 2d. 


Church Stories for Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. 


In Eight Vols. (Vol L., Advent to 3rd Sunday after Epiphany.) Cloth, each 2s, 6d.; in paper covers 1s. 6d.; postage 2d. 
Or in Four thick Vols., cloth, each 5s, ; postage 6d. 


Little Ones Taught by the Church Services: being very simple 


explanations of the PRAYER BOOK, and of all SERVICES for the SUNDAYS and HOLY DAYS. By Miss JONES. 4s,; 
postage 4d. 


Gospel Events Chronologically Arranged. By S. C. Dedicated 


to pe BISHOP of ELY. 10d.; postage 1d. 


The Royal Cradle, and other Carols. By S. D. N., Author of 


‘Chronicles of St. Mary’s,” &c. 2s. 6d.; postage 2d. 


What the Chimes Said. By Miss JONES.  2s.; postage aa. 
Our Childhood's Pattern. Nine Tales on our Lord’s Life as a 


CHILD. By Miss JONES. 2s. 6d.; postage 2d. 


Ontomony and Bess. A New Tale by Mrs. Fowter. 


2s. 6d. ; postage 3d. 


Not a Bit Like Mother. By Srevna Austin. With Four 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 28. 6d.; postage 2d. 


London: HAYES & Co., 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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